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POETRY. 


THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR, 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 

Gather him to his grave again, 

And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 

The warrior’s scatter’d bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 

The homage of man’s heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 

Once quicketed by the Almighty’s breath. 


The soul hath hallowed every part:— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—ah! ’tis strengthless now. 
Spare then, each mouldering fragment spare, 
Of God’s own image—let them rest, 
Till not a trace shall speak of where 
‘The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood of madness tost, 


In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 
But met them and defied their wrath. 


Then were they kind—the forest here, 
Rivers dhd stiller waters, paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 
Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep,§ 


? And we have built our. homes upon} 


Fields where their generation sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 

Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah! Jet us spare at least their graves! 


SELECT TALES. 


CLAUDE DU VALL—Tue Hichwayman, 


This celebrated highwayman was born at a place 
called Domfront, in Normandy. His father was a 
miller, and his mether the daughter of a tailor. By 
these parents, he was brought up strictly in the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and his genius was cultivated 
withas much learning as qualified him for a foot- 
man, 

Neither father nor mother took any notice of 
young Claude after he was about thirteen years of 
age. Perhaps their circumstances might then oblige 
them to send him abroad to seek his fortune. His 
first stage was at Rouen, the capital city of Norman- 
ly, where he fortunately met with post horses, to be 
returned to Paris, upon one of which he got leave 
to ride, by promising to help to dress them at night. 
At thg same time, falling in with some English gen- 
‘lemen, who were going to the same place, he got 
a expenses discharged by those generous travel- 

ers. 

They arrived at Paris in the usual time, and the 
gentlemen took lodgings in the fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main, where the English at that time generally quar- 
tered. Du Vall was willing to be as near as possi- 
‘le to his benefactors, and by their intercession he 
was admitted to run on errands and do the meanest 
offices at the St. Esprit, in the Rue de Bourchiere, a 
house of general entertainment, something between 
‘tavern and anale-house. In this condition he con- 
tinued till the restoration of King Charles IL. in 1660; 
at which time multitudes of all nations flocking into 
England, among them came Du Vall, in the capaci- 
ty of footman to a person of quality. 

The universal joy on the return of the royal fami- 
ly, made the whole nation almost mad; every one ran 
‘nto extravagances, and Du Vall, whose inclinations 
were as vicious as any man’s, soon became an extra- 
ordinary proficient in gaming, drunkenness, and all 
manner of debauchery. ‘The natural effect of these 
coursts is want of money; this our adventurer expe- 
“enced in a very little time, and as he could not 
think of labouring, he took to the highway to sup- 
port his irregularities. In this profession he was 
Within a little while so famous, as to have the honour 
of being named first in a proclamation for appre- 
hending several notorious highwaymen. And here 
ve have reason to complain that our informations are 
‘00 short for our assistance in writing the life of such 
4 celebrated offender. However, such stories as have 

een delivered down to us, we shall give our read- 
ers faithfully, and in the best manner we are able. 


He had one day received intelligence of a knight 
and his lady, that were travelling with four hundred 
pounds in their coach. Upon this he took four or 
five more along with him, and overtook them on the 
road. ‘The gentry soon perceived they were likely 
to be beset, when they beheld several horsemen rid- 
ing backwards and forwards, and whispering one 
another; whereupon the lady, who was a young 
sprightly creature, pulled out a flageolet, and began 
to play very briskly. Du Vall took the hint, and 
played excellently well upon a flageolet of his own, 
in answer to the lady, and in this posture made up to 
the coach door. ‘‘ Sir,” said he to the knight, your 
lady plays charming, and I make no doubt but she 
dances as well; will you please to step out of the 
coach, and let me have the honour to dance one 
courant with her on the heath??? ‘*I dare not deny 
any thing,” the knight replied, ‘to a gentleman of 
your quality and good behaviour; you seem a man of 
generosity, and your request is perfectly reason- 
able.”? Immediately the footman opened the door, 
and the knight came out; Du Vall leaped off his 
horse, and handed the lady down. It was sur- 
prising to see how gracefully he moved upon the 
grass; scarce a dancing master in London, but would 
have been proud to have shown such agility in a 
pairof pumps, as Du Vall showed ina great pair of 
French riding boots. 

As soon as the dance was over, he waited on the 
lady back to the coach, without offering her the 
least affront; but just as the knight was stepping in, 
‘ sir,” said he, ** you have forgot to pay the music.” 
His worship replied, that he never forgot such things, 
and instantly put his hand under the seat of the coach, 
and pulled out a hundred pounds in a bag, which he 
delivered to Du Vall, who received it with a very good 
grace, and courteously answered: ‘‘ Sir, you are li- 


j beral, and shall have no cause to repent your being 


so; this hundred pounds given so generously, is bet- 
ter than ten times the sum taken by force; your no- 
ble behaviour has secured you the other three hundred 
pounds, which you have in the coach with you.” 
After this he gave him his word, that he might pass 
undisturbed, if he met any more of their crew; and 
then very’civilly wished them a good journey. 
Another time, as Du Vall and some of his com- 


| panions were patrolling upon Blackheath, they met 
‘Y with a coach full of ladies. One of them had a young 


child in her arms, with a silver sucking bottle. The 
person appointed to act in this adventure, robbed 
them very rudely, taking away their money, watches, 
rings, and even the poor baby’s sucking bottle. The 
infant cried, as was natural on such an occasion, and 
the ladies entreated him only to return the bottle; 
but the surly thief refused to give an ear to their re- 
quest, till Du Vall observing that he stayed longer 
than ordinary, rode up, and demanded what was the 
matter. ‘The ladies, hereupon, renewed their peti- 
tion in behalf of the child, and Du Vall threatened 
to shoot his companion, unless he restored what they 
required—adding these words:—*‘ Sirrah, ean’t you 
behave like a gentleman, and raise a contribution 
without stripping people; but, perhaps, you had 
some occasion for the sucking bottle, for by your ac- 
tions one would imagine you were hardly weaned.” 
This sharp reproof had the desired effect; and Du 
Vall took his leave of the ladies in a courteous man- 
ner. 

A little after the above mentioned action, another 
lucky turn in Du Vall’s favour happened, as much 
as that to his advantage. In the course of his ram- 
bles, he came into the Croup Inn, in Beaconsfield, 
where he heard great singing, dancing, and playing 
upon the hautboy and violin. He instantly inquired 
into the reason of it, and found that there was a wake 
or fair kept there that day, at which there were pre- 
sent most of the young men and maids for several 
miles about. This, he thought, was a promising 
place; and, therefore, he set up his horse for that 
evening, went into the kitchen, and ealled for a pint 
of wine. Here he met with an old rich farmer, who 
had just received a hundred pounds, tied it up in a 
bag, and put it into his coat pocket. Du Vall was 
very attentive to all that passed, and by this means 
he heard the farmer tell an acquaintance what money 
he had about him, which our sharper immediately 
set down for his own; more especially did he depend 
upon it, when the countryman asked leave to go into 
the room where the music was, to see and hear the 
diversions. It was his next business to ask the same 
favour, which he as easily obtained, and very inno- 
cently, to all appearance, entered to see the country 
dancing, making an apology to the company when he 
came in, and telling them that he hoped it would be 
no offence. They replied as courteously, that he 
might stay there and welcome. 


His business now was more to watch the old far- 
mer’s bag of money, than to mind the diversions of 
the young people; and after considering for some 
time, for a way to execute his design in the most dex- 
terous manner, he observed a chimney with a large 


funnel, which he thought would favour his project. 


Having contrived the whole affair, he went out and 
communicated it to the hostler, who, being a down- 
right raseal, consented for a reward of two guineas 
to assist him. He was to dress up a great mastiff 
dog in a cow hide, which he had in the stable, plac- 
ing the horas directly in his forehead, and then by 
the help of a ladder and a rope, to let him down the 
chimney. All thishe performed while the company 
were merry in the chamber. Du Vall being returned 
from the yard, the dog, howling as he descended, 
came down the chimney, and pushing among them 
in this frightful manner, they were all put into a hur- 
ry and confusion. The musie was silenced, the ta- 
ble withdrawn, and the drink spilt; the people all the 
while screaming and crowding down stairs as fast as 
they were able, every one struggling to be foremost, 
as they supposed the devil would unavoidably take 
the hindmost. ‘Their heels flew up, and the pipe 
and the fiddle were trod to piecees. While they 
were in this condition, the supposed devil made his 
way over them all, and got into the stable, where 
the hostler instantly uncased him; so that when the 
company came to examine the matter, as they could 
hear no more of him, they concluded he was vanish- 
ed into the air. 

Now was the time for Du Vall to take care of the 
farmer’s hundred pounds, which he very easily did 
by diving into his pocket. As soon as he had got 
the money, he took horse, and spared neither whip 
nor spur, till he came to London, where he thought 
himself safe. 

One time Du Vall met with Roper, master of the 
buck-hounds to King Charles HI. as he was hunting 
in Windsor forest. As their rencontre happened in 
a thicket, Du Vall took the advantage of the place, 
and commanded him to stand and deliver his money, 
or else he would shoot him. Mr. Roper, to save his 
life, gave our adventurer a purse full of guineas, con- 
taining at least fifty, and Du Vall afterwards bound 
him neck and heels, fastened his horse by him, and 
rode away across the country. 

But the proclamation, which we spoke of at the 


beginning of this life, and the large reward that was. 


promised for taking him, made Du Vall think it un- 
safe to stay any longer in England; whereupon he re- 
tired into France. He had not long been here be- 
fore he relapsed into his old disease, want of money, 
which obliged him to have recourse to his wits again. 
He had ah uncommon talent at contrivance, particu- 
larly at suiting his stratagems to the temper of the 
person they were designed to ensnare, as the follow- 
ing instance will prove: 

A learned Jesuit, who was confessor to the French 
king, was as much noted for his avarice, as he was 
for his politics; by which latter, he had rendered 
himself very eminent. His thirst for money was 
insatiable; and though he was exceeding rich, his 
desires seemed to increase with his wealth. It came 
immediately into Du Vall’s head, that the only way 
to squeeze a little money out of him, was to amuse 
him with the hopes of getting a great deal, which he 
did in the following manner: 

He dressed himself in a scholar’s garb, to facilitate 
his admittance into the miser’s company, and then 
waited very diligently for a proper time to make his 
address, which he met ina few days. Seeing him 
alone in the piazza of the Fauxbourg, he went up to 
him very confidently, and said, ‘*‘May it please your 
reverence, Lam a poor scholar, who have been seve- 
ral years travelling over strange countries, to learn 
experience in the sciences, purely to serve my native 
country, to whose advantage I am determined to ap- 
ply my knowledge, if I may be favoured with the pa- 
tronage of a man so eminent as yourself.” And what 
may this knowledge of your’s be?” replied the fa- 
ther: “if you will communicate any thing to me that 
may be beneficial to France, [ assure you no proper 
encouragement shall be wanting on my side.” Du 
Vall, emboldened by this answer, proceeded:— 
‘Sir, L have spent most of my time in the study of 
alchymy, or transmutation of metals, and have profit- 
ed so much at Rome and Venice, from great men 
learned in that science, that I can change several base 
metals into gold, by the help of a philosophical pow- 
der, which It can prepare very speedily.” 

The father confessor appeared elated with joy at 
this relation: *‘Friend,” said be, ‘* such a thing as 
this will be serviceable indeed to the whole state, and 
peculiarly grateful to the king, who, as his affairs go 
at present, stands in some need of such a curious in- 
vention. But you must let me see some experiment 
of your skill, before I credit what you say so far as 
to communicate it to his majesty, who will sufficient- 
ly reward you if what you promise be demonstrated.” 
Upon this he conducted Du Vall home to his house, 
and furnished him with money to build a laboratory 
and purchase such other materials as were requisite, 
in order to proceed in this invaluable operation, 
charging him to keep the secret from every person, 
as long as he thought proper; which Da Vail pro- 
mised to perform. 


The utensils being fixed, and every thing in readi- | 


ness, the Jesuit came to behold the wonderful ope- 
ration. Du Vall took several metals and minerals 
of the basest sort, and put them into a crucible, his 
reverence viewing every one as he putthem in. Our 
learned alchymist had prepared a Caen stick, into 
which he had conveyed several sprigs of pure gold, 
as black lead isin a pencil. With this stick he 
stirred the preparation as it melted, which, with its 
heat, melted the gold in the stick atthe same time; 
so that it sunk imperceptibly into the vessel. When 
the excessive fire had consumed in a great measure, 
all the lead, tin, brass, and powder, which he had 
pat in, the gold remained pure tosthe quantity of an 
ounce anda half. This the Jesuit caused to be as- 
sayed, and finding that it was really fine gold, he 
was immediately so devoted to Du Vall, and blinded 
with the prospect of future advantage, that he be- 
lieved every thing our impostor could say, still fur- 
nishing him with whatever he demanded, in the 
hope of being at last made master of this extraordi- 
nary secret; the whole fame as well as profit of which 
he did not question would redound to him, as Du Vall 
was but an obscure person. 

The confessor was as open as Du Vall could wish. 
He showed himall histreasure, and among it, several 
rich jewels, which he had received as presents 
from the king, hoping by these obligations to make 
him discover his art the sooner. In a word, he grew 
by degrees, so importunate and urgent, that Du Vall 
began to apprehend a too close inquiry, if he denied 
the request any longer: And, therefore, he appoint- 
ed a day when every thing was to be communicated. 
In the mean time, he took an opportunity to steal into 
the chamber where all the riches were deposited, and 
where his reverence generally slept after dinner, and 
finding him at that time fast asleep, with his mouth 
wide open, he gagged and bound him, then took his 
keys, and hoarded as much of his wealth as he could 
conveniently carry out unsuspected; and thus bade 
farewell to both him and France. . 

Da Vall had several other ways of getting money, 
besides those already mentioned, particularly by 
gaming: no man living could slip a card more dexte- 
rously than he, nor better understand all the advan- 
tages that could be taken of an adversary; yet, to 
no man played fairer. 

e was remarkable for laying wagers, and no less 
successful in this particular, than any of the former. 
He made it a great part of his study to learn all the 
intricate questions, deceitful propositions, and pa- 
radoxical assertions, that are made use of in conver- 
sation. 

How long Du Vall followed his vicious courses in 
England, after his coming from France, before he 
fell into the hands of justice, is uncertain. At length 
he was taken when drunk, at the Hole-in-the-wall, in 
Chandos-street, committed to Newgate, arraigned, 
convicted, condemned, and (on Friday, the 21st da 
of January, 1669-70, )executed at Tyburn, inthe 27 
year of his age. 

Crowds of ladies, among whom were many of 
rank, visited him in prison, and interceded for his 
pardon: And not a few accompanied him to the gal- 
lows, under their vizards. After he had hung the 
usual time, he was cut down, and, by well dressed 
— conveyed into a mourning coach. In this 
xe was carried to the Tangier Tavern, at St. Giles’s, 
where he lay in state that night. The room was 
hung with black cloth, the hearth was covered with 
escutcheons, eight wax tapers were burning, and as 
many tall gentlemen attended with long cloaks. 
All was in profound silence, and the ceremony would 
have lasted much longer, had not one of the judges 
sent a messenger to interrupt the pageantry.—Cel. 
Trials. 


FROGERE AND THE EMPEROR PAUL. 


Frogere had been a comic actor, of no very great 
celebrity, in Paris. He went to Russia, where he 
became the favourite, and the intimate associate of 
the Emperor Paul. It was upon this account only 
he was remarkable. I knew him but slightly; nor 
should I mention him, but for the very odd way in 
which our acquaintance began, and for the ae of 
repeating an anecdote he related to me, highly cha- 
racteristic of his imperial play-mate. I was one day 
dining at the Cafe Anglais with Monsieur T—. 
**That little man coming towards us,” said my 
companion, ‘is Frogere.” It is necessary I should 
premise that I had frequently been mistaken for an 
actor at the Odeon of the name of Davide. Frogere 
took his seat at our table, spoke to Monsieur T——, 
and, patting me familiarly on the head, asked me 
what the deuce ailed me that I acted so seldom. 
Guessing the cause of his error, I mumbled a reply, 
and allowed him to ask me two or three questions, 
respecting proceedings at the theatre, before I unde- 
ceived him. It was the most extraordinary resem-~- 
blanee he had ever met with, &e. &e.; and having 
exhausted his expressions of wonderment, away he 
went. Walking along the Boulevard Montmartre, 
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242 4 
: : Frogere skippi screamed—he knelt—he tore hishair. Whatcrime | (like many other friends upon trying occasions) de- sent, with the Emperor at their head! His wild 
aka Saye after dis, I ay net PP evidently had he committed to draw down upon him so heavy | Uired to be exactly the one he could not perform for Rok of terror, astonishment and doubt, was 


the road towards me, gesticulating, and evidently 
charged with | marvellous to communicate. 
‘¢ My dear!” exclaimed he, ‘T’lI tell you something 
will make you die of laughing. Three or four days 
ago { went into the Cafe nglais, and there was 
T——at dinner with an Englishman. Well, will 
you believe it? I talked to the Englishman for five 
good minutes, thinking all the while I was talking to 
you.”—‘‘ Well, Monsieur Frogere, are you quite 
gure you are right this time?” He stood aghast. 
«¢ My dear Sir,” said he, ‘*do me the kindness to 
answer me one question: had I the honour of bowing 
to you, in the Palais Royal, about half an hour ago?” 
I assured him 1 had not been there all that day. 
Why, then, this is the Devil’s own mistification! 
What will my poor friend Davide think of me? It 
must have been him, then, I met there; and, (instead 
of approaching him familiarly, as usual, ) mistaking 
him for you, Tsensed him with a bow of formal ci- 
vility.” 

Modern refinement has abolished the office of 
King’s Jester, or Court Fool: but although there is 
no longer any acknowledged stipendiary dignified 
with that title, yet, in more European courts than 
one, the duties of the office are sedulously performed 
by some ‘‘loyal volunteer” bearing the honorary 
distinction of Butt. In point of respectability, how- 
ever, the professors of the olden time had the advan- 
tage, inasmuch as there are upon record several hard 
hits given by the fools of the wise men, or Kings; 
whereas in the case of the modern amateur the give- 
and-take is not fairly divided—the ow being all on 
the side of the master, and the take on that of the 
man. The companion of a crowned head stands in 
a similar predicament with the lap-dog in the lion’s 
den, or rather in that of Ali Pacha’s pet lion with 
Ali himself; the ferocious and tyrannical Ali would 
take whatever liberties he pleased with the lion, but 
he never would permit the lion to use the slightest 
freedom with him: he invariably resented any attempt 
to abuse, by too great familiarity, his condescension; 
and, upon such occasions, would presently teach his 
shaggy associate to remember that, though tolerated 
for his master’s amusement, he was but a lion after 
all. Upon re-considering the point, I doubt the 
aptness of this second illustration: European mo- 
narchs are not Ali Pachas, nor are their butts lions. 
Frogere, however, as I have been assured upon other 
authority besides his own, was not the mere butt of 
his imperial patron, but really upon terms of more 
equal familiarity with him than it might be supposed 
a man in his station would have been admitted to. 

Yet easy and pleasant as was the friendship which 
for so long a time subsisted between these two emi- 


_ nent personages, it did once happen that the player 


was provided with leisure and opportunity for con- 
sidering the important question, whether it be alto- 
gether prudent or safe to make very free indeed with 
an Emperor of all the Russias? At supper, one 
evening, at the Emperor’s table, some one present 
took occasion to pay the illustrious host a compli- 
ment at the expense of Peter the Great. The Em- 

eror turning to Frogere, said, *‘ This is really rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul; ’tis hardly fair, is it, Fro- 

ere?”—‘* Quite the reverse, Sire,” replied the ac- 
tor: ** for the reputation your Majesty will leave be- 
hind you will hardly ort any one to rob Paul in 
return.”’ Now, though this was almost as good a 
thing as any one need wish to say, it somehow hap- 

ened that his Majesty did not appear to be in the 

east tickled by it; and as his Majesty did not con- 
descend to honour it with his imperial laugh, no one 
else could presume to notice it by such a symptom 
of approbation. Iu fact, the joke, with all its merit, 
wasa total failure; at which nobody was so much as- 
tonished as the perpetrator of it himself. After a 
short time the Emperor withdrew, and the company 
separated. Frogere retired to his own apartment. 
He was anything but happy in his mind. His jest 


had fallen flat; and such a mishap to a professed | 


joker is as serious a calamity as the failure of a com- 
mercial speculation to a merchant. But to what 
strange cause could he attribute its ill success?’ The 
joke was a good joke, there was no denying it; and, 
were it otherwise, the Emperor was not so squeam- 
ish a critic but that he had laughed heartily at many 
a worse. He thought, and thought—and thought 
again; but since his cogitations availed him nothing 
(he being still unable, with all his sagacity, to dis- 
cover what could have occasioned his failure,) he 
got into bed, and like a wise man as he was, fell fast 
asleep. 

It was the middle of a Russian winter. In the 
dead of the night Frogere was aroused by a loud 
knocking at his chamber door. He arose and open- 
ed it, and, greatly to his astonishment, an officer, 
accompanied by four soldiers armed to the very 
teeth, entered the room. Frogere, having no reason 
to expect such a visit, naturally concluded that the 
officer (an old acquaintance of his, who had the hon- 
our of being of the Emperor’s party on the previous 
evening) had mistaken his room for that of some 
other person, Alas! he was speedily convinced 
there was no mistake, but that the untimely and 
alarming visit was indeed to him: the officer exhibit- 
ed the Emperor’s warrant for his arrest, and im- 
mediate banishment to Siberia!! The effect pro- 
duced on him by this terrible announcement may— 
to use a phrase less remarkable for its novelty than 
for its convenience upon occasions of this nature— 
‘© may be more easily eonceived than deseribed.” 
The idea of a trip to Siberia has shaken firmer 
nerves than those of poor Frogere. He wept—he 


a punishment? Could he not obtain a short delay? 
Of a day—a few hours only--merely, then, till he 


at his feet? His supplications were in vain: the Em- 
eror’s commands were precise and peremptory; and 
if ever there was an absolute monarch who allowed 
his mandate to be trifled with, certainly it was not the 
Emperor Paul. All that the unfortunate man could 
obtain from the officer, who was his friend, was just 
sufficient delay to enable him to throw a small quan- 
tity of elothes ana linen into the trunk; and having 
done this, he was ledforth. A carriage guarded by a 
sufficiently strong body of cavalry, was in waiting, and 
more dead than alive, he was lifted into it; a soldier, 
armed with a brace of pistols, and a sabre drawn, 
taking his seat on each side of him. ‘he officer 
having seen that the windows of the carriage were 
carefully closed, so as to prevent the prisoner’s com- 
municating with any one from without, headed the 
cavaleade, gave the word, and they started, at a brisk 
trot, on their formidable journey. How long they 
had travelled till they made their first halt, he knew 
not, for he was in total darkness, and his guards 
were dumb to all his inquiries; they were strictly 
forbidden to speak to the prisoner, and few Russian 
soldiers are somuch in love with the knoutasto disobey 
orders; but reckoning time by his sighs, and groans, 
and lamentations, it seemed to him an eternity. At 
length the carriage door was opened. It was broad 
day; but he was not long permitted to enjoy the bless- 
ed light of the sun; for he was instantly blind-folded, 
and in that state led into a miserable hovel. Here 
the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he 
found himself in a small room, the windows of 
which being closed, was dimly lighted by a solitary 
candle. Some coarse food was placed on a rough 
wooden table, and signs were made to him that he 
should eat. But afew hours ago he was revelling 
amidst the splendour and enjoying the luxuries of a 
palace, princes the partakers of his paced a migh- 
ty potentate hisbooncompanion. Now—.isgraced; 
a banished and forlorn man; a wretched shed for his 
resting-place; his fair so little tempting he would not 
yesterday have offered it to a starving mendicant; 
surrounded by faces which, for the sympathy he 
would have implored, struck hopelessness down into 
the very bettom of his heart as he did but look upon 
them; a traveller on a dreary, dreary journey, which, 
when ended, no tongue should say him ‘* weleome;” 
nor should his soul rejoice as he should utter ** here 
will be my dwelling!” Srperia! In that one word 
seemed to him to be concentrated all of human suf- 
fering; and as he wildly paced the mud floor of the 
comfortless apartment, no sound escaped his lips, 
save only Siberia—Siberia! 


That extremes meet, is somewhat a trite observa- 
tion. A trifling incident converted the agony of 
despair—and such was poor Frogere’s—into a pa- 
roxysm of joy. The officer who commanded the 
escort entered the hovel, attended by an estafette. 
Frogere had not seen him since he got into the car- 
riage on the previous night, nor was he aware that 
he had accompanied him so far on his journey. He 
was the only person of the whole number the unfor- 
tunate man was acquainted with; and the appearance 
of a familiar face was to him, in his present unhappy 
situation, a source of happiness unutterable. He 
was about to rush into the arms of his quondam 
friend, but a slight movement of the hand, and a 
look of withering sternness, sufficiently convinced 
him that such a demonstration of friendship was not 
very cordially desired by the other party. He pre- 
pared to speak, but a finger on the lip constrained 
him to silence. ‘The officer went towards the light, 
and sealed a packet which he held in his hand; and 
having delivered it to the estafette, to whom he en- 
joined the utmost possible speed, he ordered the 
guard to post themselves outside the door. Being 
left alone with his prisoner, and having again made 
a sign of silence, ‘* Frogere,” said he, in an under 
voice, ** Frogere, here we part; the officer who will 
take charge of you to the next station is in attendance. 
Tell me—what can I—: And yet I hardly dare: the 
Emperor’s commands are not to be disobeyed with 
impunity; and should it be discovered that I—. 
No matter; to serve an old friend I will run the ha- 
zard of my disobedience. ‘Tell me, then, what can 
I do for you on my return to Moscow?” 


The luckless Frogere burst into tears; and instead 
of replying directly to the friendly inquiry, he in- 
dulged in wild exclamations on the severity of the 
punishment for a crime, the nature of whieh he had 
yet to learn. 

His companion looked at him with amazement. 
Yet to learn! Are mad, Frogere? Surely 
you are: and you must have been (as we all thought 
you) mad last night, or you never would have ven- 
tured that bitter sarcasm,”’—and he added, in a still 
lower voice,—‘‘ the more keenly felt, as it was not 
altogether destitute of truth.” 

‘* Good Heavens! and is it fora trifle like that that 
I am to be ‘7 

‘‘This is no time, Frogere, to waste in words: 
mine is the last friendly face you are likely to see 
for the rest of yourlong journey. ‘The Emperor, as 
you well know, is implacable in his resentments; you 
cannot hope for pardon; so make up your mind to 
bear your punishment like a man, and tell me what 
I can do for you at Moscow.” 

But the mind of the traveller was too bewildered 
to think upon any other service which his friend 


might render him, than the only one which his friend 


could see the Emperor, that he might throw himself | 


him: it was to intercede in his behalf with the Em- 

ror. It was impossible:—but for any thing else, 

e would ‘‘raise heaven and earth, go through fire 

and water,” &c. &c. And, truly, there were many 
other modes of service open, notthe least important 
of which was the disposal of his property—for not 
one particle of it, save the wearing apparel already 
mentioned, had he been allowed totake with him. He 
had money and some valuable jewels; and provided 
nothing to his disadvantage should come out upon 
the examination of his papers, it was possible that 
those might escape confiscation. In that case, had 
he any friends or relations in France to whom he 
wished them to be transmitted? In the event of a 
contrary result to the scrutiny, a vast deal of trouble 
would be saved to him and his heirs forever.—No; 
he could think of nothing, he could think of nobody: 
his mind was all engrossed by the calamity which 
had befallen that one hapless member of his family, 
who was at that moment on the high road to Sibe- 
ria; nor was it capable of entertaining any other idea. 

‘“Then,” said his friend, **l must think for you, 
and I must act for you. Should your property, as I 
have said, eseape confiscation, L will deposit it in safe 
hands, and on your return you car claim it.” 

‘*My return! am I not banished for life? Is there, 
then, a hope that ot 

‘*For lite!” interrupted the officer, ‘*do you ima- 
gine you are banished for life? Ha! ha! ha! No 
wonder, then, you are so grieved at your departure. 
No, my dear friend; and happy am I to be the means 
of pouring consolation into your bosom. Courage, 
courage, my dear Frogere! thirty years are soon 
over, and then 


‘¢’'Thirty years!!!”? groaned the luckless jester— 
but there was no further time for conversation. ‘The 
fresh escort was in readiness, and the eyes of the 
victim having been bandaged as before, he was re- 
placed in the carriage. His friend at parting kindly 
pressed his hand, and placing therein a small sum of 
money, whispered, ‘*You will find this more useful 
on your arrival at the place of your destination than 
you are now aware of. Courage! Farewell!” The 
blinds of the carriage were again carefully closed, 
the word to proceed was given, and away went the 
cavalcade, much faster than was agreeable to at least 
one of the party. 

A Frenchman is proverbially the gayest creature 
in the universe, and blessed with greater aptitude 
than the native of any other country to accommodate 
himself to disagreeable cireumstances, His language, 
too, furnishes him with a set of phrases admirably 
calculated to assist his philosophy, when assailed by 
the common misfortunes to which poor humanity is 
liable. He loses his umbrella or his wite; his dog 
is stolen, or his mistress is unfaithful; he is caught 
in an intrigue or a shower of rain, and he is speedily 
reconciled to the event by an ‘‘allons, puisgue—” 
or a *‘c’est une petite contrariete,” ov ‘*un petit mal- 
heur;”’ or (if either or all of these should fail) by that 
last refuge of heroical endurance, the infallible ‘‘ca 
mest egal.”? Buta ‘“Thirty years in Siberia,” albeit 
it makes a promising appearance on paper as a title 
for a new book, is something more than a petite con- 
trariete, and itis not by any means egal; so that poor 
Frogere finding that not one of these modes of con- 
solation applied to his peculiar case, and no other 
source of comfort occurring to him, he uncondition- 
ally surrendered himself to despair. For many hours 
he rode on in total darkness, and in silence unbroken 
but by his own unavailing lamentations: for his guards 
were again debarred of speech, either to their pri- 
soner or to each other. 

At length they stopped. He underwent the same 
ceremonies as before; his eyes were bandaged; he 
was led out of the vehicle; and when he was permit- 
ted the use of sight, he found himself in another 
miserable hut, drearily lighted by the flickering glare 
of two or three burning twigs of the fir-tree. Here 
another coarse Fepast was presented to him; and 
when he had partaken of it, the escort was relieved 
by a party of fresh men, and again was he hurried 
forward on his journey. But upon this occasion the 
sound of no friendly voice met his ear—all were si- 
lent, all were strangers. As nearly as he could guess, 
he had travelled three nights and three days, with 
occasional halts, always attended by similar cireum- 
stances, when, on the night of the third day, again 
they halted. His eyes were bound; but, instead of 
being allowed to walk, he was carried in the arms 
of his guards till he found himself placed on a wood- 
en bench. Here he was left for several minutes, 
wondering why the bandage was not removed as 
usual, Presently he heard an indistinet whispering. 
Footsteps approached him. His hands were sud- 
denly seized, and bound firmly together. He trem- 
blingly asked the reason of this proceeding. No 
answer was returned. Rapidly, but silently, the up- 
ver part of his dress was loosened, and his neck laid 

are. His heart sank within him. He began to 
doubt whether it was intended he should end his 
mortal  emges: | by taking so cold a place as Siberia 
in the way. word of command was given, and he 
heard the clank of musquetry. The word was given 
to march! He was carried forward in the arms of 
four men; and as they proceeded, he heard the regu- 
lar tramp of many — before him and behind. 
‘* Halt!**—He was placed on a seat—his hands were 
unbound—the bandage was removed from his eyes, 
and he found himself—at the very same place, of 
the very same table, in the same apartment where 
he had cut his unlucky joke, the same persons being 


greeted 
with a loud shout of laughter—and Frogere fainted, 
This had been a sort of Tony Lumpkin’s journey, 
for he had merely been driven backwards and for. 
wards the distance of about half a dozen miles on 
the same road; and though, computed by the stand. 
ard of his own melancholy sensations, the time had 
appeared much longer, he had, in fact, been absent 
for but little more than four-and-twenty hours—the 
Emperor, in disguise, being present at each of the 
stoppages. ‘Though this was buta trick, the anguish 
and the sufferings of the object of it were real; and 
the consequence was a severe illness, from which it 
was long before poor Frogere recovered. It was, 
upon the whole, a piece of pleasantry which, how- 
ever humorous it may be thought in conception, 
few would have had the heartlessness to execute but 
an Emperor Paul. 

Some time after this the player was supping with 
the merry monarch, whilst, at the same hour, a trick 
was preparing of which Paul himself was to be the 
butt. Not long had they separated when the palace 
was alarmed. Frogere, with several others, rushed 
to the Emperor’s apartments, and there lay the im- 
perial joker—a murdered corse! 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Jeremy Bentruam.—It was our wish, while tak-§ 


ing notice of Mr. Bentham’s Petitions for Justice, 
or some of his recent works, to have mentioned a 
few circumstances connected with his early life, not to 
inform the thinking world, nor to gratify Mr. Ben- 
tham himself, who may not thank us for what we 
now do, but to induce some of his opponents, out of 
shame if possible, to assume a more respectful, which 
would also be a more respectable, style of expression, 
Mr. Bentham is now, we believe, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. He was born in London, where his 
father was a lawyer and a magistrate ‘The father’s 


second wife was Mrs. Abbot, the mother of Lord B 


Colchester. Mr. Bentham was educated at Oxford, 


and beeame a Master of Arts at the age of fourteen. 0 


On coming of age he commenced a professional life, 
but speedily abandoned the bar in disgust. He went 
afterwards to Russia, in the service of which his 
brother, Sir Samuel Bentham, was, and who attain- 
ed the rank both of General and Admiral. Mr. B.’s 
earliest work, written soon after his reaching man- 
hood, was his ‘* Fragment on Government”—which 
procured him the acquaintance, as his talents did the 
friendship, of Lord Shelburne. His next publica- 
tions were his ‘Treatise on the Usury Laws (one of 
the most condensed and conclusive pieces of reason- 
ing that ever came from a human pen, ) the Essay on 
Morals, Address to the National Convention, and, 
‘**Emancipate your Colonies.” Samuel Johnson was 
struck with Bentham’s talents in early life, and with 
Richard Clark, Lord Stowell, and others, he was a 
member of the Johnson Club, but, like others, he 
thought Johnson offensively overbearing. We do 
not attempt in this place to follow Mr. Bentham in 
his subsequent career, nor even to enumerate his 
publications. Nor is it necessary; but what we have 
stated will not be entirely thrown away on the better 
class cf Mr, Bentham’s opponents. —Scotsman. 


A WARNING TO LovYERS.—The story at the con- 
clusion of the following letter from Florence, is 
reported asa true one. A perusal of it may be be- 
neficial to young gentlemen in love, and a little given 
to liquor and _billiards—especially if their mistresses 


keep money in their sleeping apartments, and do not | 


lock their doors o’nights. 


FLorENcE, April 24, 1830. 

After a month’s adventure among the glaciers of 
Switzerland, and a few tumbles on passing the Sim- 
plons, I have tranquilly taken up my domicile at Gas 

rini’s, 

Florence, romantic Florence, is all love, life, and 
light! the perfume of Elysian flowers floats on the 
zephyrs which waft their sighs amid the groves of the 
enchanting Cassini, where Beauty and her vyotaries 


throng as of erst, admiring and admired}. The Arno 


is again o’erhung with umbrageous foliage, waving in § 


its summer verdure; while the voice of the wood- 
bird lends life to its sylvan solitudes, 

AsI know you have a touch of the romantic in your 
disposition, I will (having fixed my locale as above) 
devote this letter toa tale which has just been related 
to me, and on the truth of which you may depend. 

A few days ago, while luxuriating in a promenade 
with the beautiful and fascinating Lady Agnes, amid 
the groves of the Cassini, we seated ourselves in: 
bower on the banks of the Arno, engaged in an inno 
cent exchange of nothing—the dolce far niente. 


a few moments I was struck with the graceful ele F 


pe of a youth who passed us, accompanied by4 
ovely girl, ‘with eyes that told her love!” Observ¢ 
ing me cast an inquiring glance on their features, the 
Lady Agnes inquired if I knew them; on my replying 
in the negative, she gave me the following narration 
of their history:—The youth was the younger brane) 
of a noble Florentine family, next in rank to that of 
the Grand Duke, whose palace and gardens are the 
admiration of all travellers;—the young lady was the 
daughter of a respectable merchant of ——. From 
the disagreement of rank, the family of the young 
noble were averse to their union; but— 


youth was brave, 
And the maid was fair;” 
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consequently, argument availed nought—they met, 
and loved; and as nothing has hitherto interposed to 
thwart their mutual attachment, there is every pro- 
pability of a speedy union, The brother of this 

-oung lover was less fortunate in his amours; he was 
Ris elder, and inherited the title and domains of his 
ancestors. Being himself young, and remarkably 
handsome, the beautiful and witty Leonora di —— 
becoming enamoured of him, had, to use the words of 
Byron, *‘formed a chaste liaison.” It would ap- 
pear, however, that independent of the attentions he 
evinced to Leonora, the young Duke was fond of 
play; his losses were great, and in consequence of a 
continuance of such, he had recours¢ to the purse of 
his mistress, who, possessing an adequate indepen- 
dence of her own, occasionally advanced him money. 
Finding, however, that his continued ill fortune 
would ultimately involve them in ruin, she refused 
to supply his demands. ‘This produced no effect; 
and, knowing her to have money to a large amount 
ina certain chest in her chamber, he resolved on ob- 
taining it when she had retired to rest. On return- 
ing from the gambling table at midnight, he entered 
the room, where, in the act of opening the chest, she 
awoke, and beheld him! Actuated by a sense of 
fear aud shame at the discovery, guilt now stceled 
his heart to commit the crime of murder! Rushing 
towards the bed, he plunged a dagger into her bosom! 
His mind was now bewildered ina chaos of terror 
an agitation; and in the faint hope of absolving him- 
sf from the horrid deed, he opened the casement, 
aud gave the alarm of f* murder;” the officers of the 
night arrived, and on proceeding to the hall-door, 
he unbarred it to admit them. They ascended to 
the chamber of the unfortunate lady; and found her 
stretched on her couch—but dead. ‘They next pro- 
ceeded to search the house, without effeet, and find- 
ing that no one could possibly have escaped, suspi- 
cions were awakened as to the guilty person. On 
further questions from the officers he grew pale, and 
faltered in his speech; at this moment, while in the 
act of raising his hand, they discovered blood upon 
it; prevarication was useless, and, with a distracted 
look, he confessed himself the murderer! 

‘The traveller, in passing through ‘Tuscany, must 
have observed the conviets labouring on the different 
roads, and in the streets of the large towns those con- 
demned for a limited period are habited in a dress 
of red—those in yellow, for life. Among the latter 
is the heart broken and unfortunate L—. 


Breach of Promise of Marriage—Griffiths vs. 
Williams. —This was an action to recover damages 
trom the defendant, who is a minister of the Presby- 
terian persuasion, The case was tried at the last 
Assizes, when the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiif (since dead) with two hundred pounds da- 
mages. A new trial was moved for, on the ground 
that the verdiet was contrary to evidence. 

Mr. Baron Garrow, after recapitulating the various 
facts, observed, that the mother of the plaintiff was a 
respectable Presbyterian in Pembroke. All the 
ministers of that persuasion visited at her house, par- 
taking of her family dinner; and the defendant in this 
case, had formed an acquaintance with the family. 
The plaintiffentered under the ministry of the defen- 
dant in 1825, and remained under it till 1829, 
when she gave birth toa child. Upon the trial two 
questions arose for the consideration of the jury.— 
First, whether the defendant was the father of the 
child; and secondly, whether a letter written in a 
disguised hand was to be attributed to him. The 
jury were of the opinion that he was both. In the 
commencement of the correspondence between the 
parties, the defendant, fearful of alarming her, com- 
menced his letter with the words—*‘* My dear young 
lady,” though, as he proceeds, he talks of the im- 
pression made upon his heart by ‘* her angel image, 
and her warm embrace,” which appeared to be com- 
ing to closer quarters than the commencement war- 
ranted. In his subsequent letters he begins, ‘* My 
dear Ann,” ** My dear dear Ann;” ** My ever dear- 
est ‘*My dear wife”’—and he concludes by 
signing himself her affectionate husband, though it 
appeared that he could never bear to look the words 
husband and wife in the face at full length, for he 
spelt them only with the consonants, leaving spaces 
for the vowels. The Court was of opinion that he 
was both the father of the child and the author of the 
letter. The case for the defence alleged dissolute 
conduct to the plaintiff, and that she was the mother 
ofa bastard child. This would be a very good de- 
fence for the defendant, if he could also show that 
he was not the father of that bastard; and as to the 
dissolute conduct, the proof was all the other way, 
except as far as reiated to her intercourse with him. 
The letters of April and May, written by the plain- 
tif, would clearly release the defendant from his 
promise, but for this last anonymous letter, in the 
face of which it was inapossible for any man to wink 
hard enough not to believe that the letters were the 
result of fraud and.imposition on his part. Some of 
these letters were calculated to make an impression 
upon the plaintiff, written as they were by a man 
who, atall events, claimed the gift of eloquence, for 
in one of his letters he tells her that he wishes she 
had heard his effusion on the preceding Sunday, and 
heard the encomiums which were bestowed upon 
them by the congregation, amongst whom there 
was not one who did not attribute the eloquence 
with which he preached to the fact that he had visit- 
ed his dear wife (the plaintiff) on the previous Sa- 
turday, Under all ie circumstances of the case, 
the finding of the jury was perfectly justified, and 
their verdiet could not, therefore, be disturbed. 


Messrs Barons Vaughan and Bolland concurred 
with Mr. Baron Garrow. 
The verdict was therefore confirmed—but without 
costs. 


The London Newspaper Press.—There are at 
this moment in London seven daily morning and six 
evening newspapers; four papers which are publish- 
ed thrice a week; and nineteen once a week. ‘The 
average number of copies of these papers, published 
during the week, is 339,000, making annually, 17,- 
628,000 copies, a number which, if, as it has been 
curiously calculated, laid together lengthwise, would 
extend a distance of 6,661 miles. Upon these papers 
there are employed 55 editors and sub-editors, with 
annual salaries of from £100 to £1,200 each; the 
former being the remuneration of a sub-editor on 
a minor weekly paper, and the latter, (as we have 
heard) that of the editor of the T'imes; about eighty 
regular reporters, whose salaries vary from three to 
Six guineas per week; about thirty casual reporters, 
who have not regular salaries, but who are paid for 
their communications at so much per line; and about 
« hundred contributors at weekly salaries, or who 
are paid at a fixed rate per column; 660 compositors, 
correctors of the press, and machinemen, and 150 
clerks, publishers, porters, and errand boys, making 
a total of 1,075 immediately engaged in the different 
newspaper establishments; to whom may be added 
500 newsmen and their assistants and boys, who de- 
rive support from the distribution of the papers; so 
that, directly and indirectly, the London newspapers 
find employment for 1,575 persons, many of whom 
have families; indeed, a calculation has been made, 
that, including their families, 5,975 persons are thus 
provided for. ‘The sums expended by the different 
establishments during the year for paper amount to 
about £77,000; and the amount paid annually to Go- 
vernment for stamps, striking an average trom the 
present rate of circulation, would be £235,038 L6s, 
bd. ‘This is of course exclusive of the sum paid as 
duty upon advertisements, which is very considera- 
ble. Indeed, we have known the amount chargeable 
upon the T'imes and Herald, for the advertisements 
of a day, when a double sheet has been published, 
to be upwards of £300, The expenditure, annually, 
of the different newspaper establishments, exclusive 
of paper, stamps, and advertisement duty, may be 
fairly stated at about £140,000, ‘The average annu- 
al disbursements of the morning papers cannot fall 
short of £10,000 each, which would make £70,000. 
‘Those of the ‘Times and Herald are generally sup- 
posed, by persons who are conversant with such mat- 
ters, to exceed, together, £30,000. The expendi- 
ture of first rate evening papers, such as the Globe, 
Courier, and Sun, is about, £6000 per annum for 
each, and taking the remaining three at a reduced 
rate, the amount for the six, collectively, would be 
£30,000, whilst for the whole of the weekly press, 
and two and three-day papers, a smaller amount than 
£40,000 cannot be calculated upon. Some of these 
papers,are got up at an expense of from £2000 to 
£5000 per annum each, and none are for a smaller 
sum than £1000, exclusive of stamps and paper. 
‘Thus nearly half a million of money is spent annual- 
ly by the proprietors of the London newspapers, in- 
dependent of the enormous sum paid to Government 
as duty on advertisements. The remuneration for 
the services of the different persons employed on the 
London papers is on a liberal scale. ‘The editors of 
most of the respectable papers have from £300 to 
£900 per annum, whilst, as we have already stated, 
there are some who have even more than £1000. 
The reporters, many of whom are men of the first 
education and abilities, receive, according to their 
different degrees of talent, from £150 to £500 each, 
per annum, with liberty to recruit their health in the 
country after the fatigues of the session, at the cost 
of their employers, their salaries being continued; 
and the compositors, who, at ordinary work, would 
seracely earn £2 per week, get upon newspapers 
£2 3s. Od. to L2 12s, Gd. and frequently more if 
they perform extra services. The rate at which good 
literary contributions are paid for by some of the 
newspapers, which combine a large portion of lite- 
rature with political news and discussions, is fre- 
quently liberal even to extravagance; and the outlay 
for news by the Times and Herald, which are, in- 
deed, the only morning papers which go to a great 
expense in this way, would surprise persons who are 
not fully sensible of the importance of early commu- 
nications. Such is the London aig rd press, to 
wd nothing, for the present, of any other description 
of periodical literature. —Jntelligence. 


Miss Paton.—The general confab of the Green 
Room in London, relates to the separation of Lord 
William Lennox from his wife, formerly Miss Paton; 
the lady, it seems, having preferred the friendship of 
Mr. Wood, a vocalist, to the affection of her husband. 
Doubtless, as in all family quarrels, faults exist on 
both sides, and the details which fill the prying Eng- 
lish press, ought for the sake of both parties to be 
spared. We should not advert to the subject had 
we not repeatedly seen it stated that Lord Lennox 
married this lady from mercenary motives, she being 
a favourite actor on the London stage, receiving a 
good salary and enjoying lucrative benefits. ‘This 
statement, which we admit is derived from the Eng- 
lish journals, carries its refutation on its face; for if 
Lord Lennox wished to marry for the sake of acquir- 
ing money, such an opportunity presented itself in 
hundreds of wealthy English families who would 
have thought themselves honoured by an alliance 


with the noble house of Richmond. Nor was Lord 
Lennox in such very needy circumstances at the pe- 
riod of his unfortunate marriage with the actress in 
question, for in addition to his commission as a Cap- 
tain in the Guards, which yielded him £500 per 
annum, and where certain promotion awaited him, 
he had an annuity of his own amounting to £200 or 
£300 more. The aggregate, to be sure, was not 
excessive to support the rank of a seion of a ducal 
coronet; but with Lord Lennox’s well-known frugal 
habits, it was sufficient to support him comfortably. 
The truth is, that his Lordship married for love— 
he made the sacrifice, not Miss Paton—and the pre- 
sent adds one more to the numerous proofs, that love 
matches are not always happy. We should add 
that Lord L. was obliged by the severe discipline of 
the mess, tu sell his commissions and leave the army, 
in consequence of circumstances growing out of his 
marriage with Miss Paton. The officers, in fact, 
of that magnificent regiment, the Royal Horse 
Guards, Blue, of which the Duke of Wellington was 
then Colonel, would not tolerate that one of their 
members should be seen nightly escorting an actress 
to and from the theatre, even although she was his 
wife. 

Lord Lennox’s father, Charles, the noble and chi- 
valrous duke of Richmond, died in Canada, of which 
country he was Governor General, a few years since, 
of the bite of a rabid animal, admired and lamented 
by every body.—/lbion. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SLANDER. 


We are thoroughly convinced that among the 
most damning evils of the present day, is the incli- 
nation to hear and circulate slander. We cannot, 
from personal observation, institute a comparison 
between the present and past generations; but there 
are many reasons why we incline to the opinion that, 
however inferior we may be to our progenitors in 
many traits of character, we are certainly much in 
advance of them in our propensity to scandal. Cu- 
riosity excites that restless and insatiate appetite for 
gossip, daily demands of which are too often satis- 
fied at the expense of truth and by the wanton sacri- 
fice of character. This criminal propensity appears 
to be confined to no particular rank of society or 
class of individuals. We are not so much surprised 
at the prevalence of so pitiable and wicked an indul- 
gence in that class of worldly people, whose only 
principle of action seems to originate in a painful 
anxiety to hasten the flight of lagging time—and 
who, miserably limited in their knowledge of things, 
are obliged, through a species of necessity, to make 
persons the subject of their conversation. ‘The cir- 
culation of calumny alone, seems capable of giving 
exercise to their stagnant intellects, which, when 
thus agitated, exhale upon the healthful air the foul 
miasm of pestilence and poison. Hence the exist- 
ence of scandal is readily accounted for; and the 
miserable victims of fashionable ennui, in their in- 
capacity for more intellectual enjoyment, claim our 
commiseration. But what shall we say, when we 
encounter, if not absolute existence of malignity, at 
least an habitual exaggeration of facts and a careless 
trifling with character, among the professors of that 
charity which thinketh no evil? It is with deep re- 
gret for the dark stain upon the character of chris- 
tains, that we would raise our voice against the in- 
difference with which the sin of calumny is regarded 
by many, who call themselves by that name, but 
whose inconsistency in this respect, proves that their 
claims to it are exceedingly questionable. 


It certainly is not enough to justify the narration 
of circumstances calculated to injure our neighbour, 
that we have heard them from others, that should 
we be called to account for our assertions, we can 
refer to our authors. Nay, it is not sufficient that 
we should be convinced of the truth of the reports, 
which we employ ourselves in circulating. We 
fear that this assertion will be considered as para- 
doxical at a period when evidence, much short of 
probability, is considered ample grounds for the cir- 
culation of the foulest calumnies that malignity can 
invent. But let us, for one moment, divest ourselves 
of that false estimate of detraction which we have 
insensibly formed in our intercourse with the world. 
Let us consider it in its consequences, as it affects 
the object of its unprincipled attacks, and we can no 
longer persist in it, unless wilfully blind to the atro- 
city of a crime often more dreadful in its effects upon 
the happiness of individuals and families, than the 


violence of a robber or an assassin. ‘There is much 


and valuable truth in the language of Shakspeare, 
however trite it may be considered— 

‘Who steals my purse steals trash: ‘tis something, nothing, 
Was mine, ’tis bis, and has been slave to thousands: 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.’’ 

“ Poor indeed”—for what, to those who are en- 
dowed with ordinary sensibilities, is the possession 
of wealth and rank and influence, if slander, with 
itsenvenomed breath, poison the atmosphere around 
tiem? Poverty, sickness, and every other calamity, 
may find alleviation in the sympathies of our fellow 
beings, but he who blasts our reputation, cuts us off 
from the healing balm of consolation, and attaints us 
with a leprosy of character, that separates us from 
the social community. 

Whence originated the wild and unfounded slan- 
ders so current in all societies? We are aware that 
instances of the pure invention of injurious reports 
are comparatively rare—usually some circumstances 
relative to the concerns of our neighbour, which, 
from the want of information, we are incapable of 
explaining, furnishes the foundation upon which our 
imaginations raise a superstructure. We thought- 
lessly sport our crude fancies, and often, when too 
late to correct our unfounded reports, become aware 
of our precipitancy. If our conscience upbraids us, 
we easily pacify it by the consideration, that we had 
no malignant motive—that we believed what we 
asserted. Admirable excuse! and to the wild crea- 
tions of imagination, the character and the happiness 
of families and individuals must be sacrificed. 

Ata moment when it is asserted that society is 
advancing so rapidly in refinement; when individuals 
and associations are Jaboriously exerting themselves 
to stem the torrent of wickedness, and to dissemi- 
nate the principles of true religion, we are not aware 
that any improvement of our social state has been 
attempted in the particular aspect under which we 
have been contemplating it. Indeed, we are appre- 
hensive that the circumstances of society, at the 
present moment, are particularly favourable to the 
diffusion of the moral malady which we are now con- 
sidering. 

The practice of duelling has fallen under the 
strong reprobation which this murderous vice de- 
serves from all ranks of society. But, much as we 
abhor the principle of the code of honour, falsely so 
called, we are not ignorant, that by the fear of re- 
sponsibility, a salutary check may be applied to the 
propensity of the male slanderer, We are appre- 
hensive that the removal of this restraint, unless 
some compensatory influence be brought to bear 
upon the minds of men, will have the unhappy effect 
of rendering calumny more general and malignant. 
Much may be done towards the eradication of this 
vice by exposing it, in its native deformity; by di- 
recting the mind to its malignant influence upon the 
happiness of society. Much may be effected by the 
decided disapprobation of conscientious individuals; 
and still more, by the advancement of general infor- 
mation, which, by creating a relish for intellectual 
conversation, will supersede the necessity of resort- 
ing to the common topics of fashionable gossip. The 
production of such a reform is worthy of the highest 
exertion of the press and the pulpit. We regret 
that, as far as our experience informs us, the subject 
is so rarely introduced into the sacred desk; while 
the most subtle shades of faith form the burden of 
many a sermon equally destitute of interest and effi- 
ciency in promoting holiness of life. 

Wecannot flatter ourselves, that these observations 
on the detestable vice of slander, will produce any 
other effect than an assent to the truth of the pro- 
positions. But should they excite the attention of 
the candid and just portion of society, and engage 
the exertions of enlightened and generous minds in 
the cause they are designed to advocate, the author 
of them will consider himself amply compensated. 

L. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE PELHAM NOVELS. 

An author somewhere observes, ‘* that popularity 
determines the real value of anovel.” If this be the 
case, E. L. Bulwer must be placed at the head of the 
novelists of the present day. The only two authors 
that can compete with him are Scott and Cooper. 
According to all accounts, the popularity which the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Pelham novels have acquired is unparalleled. ‘The 
reason is obvious—they are written by a man well 
versed in the world; by one conversant with men and 
manners, in all their ‘‘ various phases;” and who 
has seen and taken part in the scenes that he so accu- 
rately and admirably describes. They are the pro- 
ductions of a mind fertile in every accomplishment, 
in every useful and desirable branch of literature. 
They bear strong marks of originality throughout; 
a master-hand is visible in every line;—and the faci- 
lity and promptitaude with which Mr. Bulwer has 
composed them are truly astonishing. What ought 
to render them more interesting is, that they treat 
of scenes and events of every day’s occurrence. They 
show what men and manners are at the present time; 
and this, it is universally conceded, ought to be the 
object of every writer of novels. Never has there 
been a work written, in which a more deep, intense, 
and absorbing interest is kept up throughout, than 
in each of these novels. They are ‘* seasoned by 
frequent flashes of sterling wit and genuine humour.” 
The reflections they contain, in almost every page, 
are apposite and remarkably beautiful—the language 
of feeling and passion—the offspring of an imagina- 
tion highly poetical and fruitful. In regard to the 
style, it has a ‘* polish and elegance” and propriety, 
of which few works in the English language can 
boast. 1 believe no editor of a paper in this country 
has withheld the tribute of just praise from these 
novels but the editor of the National Gazette. With 
due deference to the talents of that gentleman, it 
really appears to me, that he is fully resolved to be 
opposed to all works that have deservedly acquired 
great popularity—instance his remarks on Moore’s 
Life of Byron, a work that has been universally read 
and applauded. ‘This disposition is hardly praise- 
worthy in an editor, who ought certainly to give a 
fair and impartial opinion of every book that comes 
under his notice. He should pay some regard to its 
merits, and not dwell altogether on its demerits;— 
but, above all, he should never ‘‘damn with faint 
praise.” Mr. Walsh’s sentiments on Paul Clifford, 
tell but poorly of his taste and judgment; they are 
written in a tone of indiscriminate censure. He 
will-scarcely allow the book to have one redeeming 
quality. Now, what will the public think of this, 
when they read that excellent novel? However, with 
respect to an editor’s opinions, [ would merely re- 
mark, that they will attract but little attention if it 
is believed that they are influenced by motives of 
prejudice, envy, or malice. } 
To return to Mr. Bulwer. From the specimens 
he has exhibited of his poetical talents, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that he will favour the world with a 
volume of poems;—it could not fail to increase his 
fame. Iam inclined to think his genius for poetry 
litle inferior to that of the brilliant Byron. As to 
his novels, for my part, (and I am by no means sin- 
gular in this opinion, ) in all the requisites of a good 
novel, I do not consider any of Sir Walter Scott's 
equal to those of Bulwer, Let him continue to write, 
and [am much mistaken if he will not, in time, be 
without a rival. CRITO. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A DIARY IN JULY.—sy a citizen proser. 

July 6—3 o'clock, P. WM.—Wakened at Bristol, 
by Frank Somers, who had strayed into my cham- 
ber, and was stramming away spasmodically on Hc 
Jen Delancey’s guitar, which he accompanied with 
the words, parodied by himself— 

** Wake, reveller wake! the dinner waits 
To bear thee to the Canvass-back :*— 


Tried to think what I had been about: rallied my 


thoughts, and brought them to bear on the adven- | 


tures of the “Glorious Filth,” the day before.— 
Thoughts growing fresher as I arose from the sofa 
where I had been dozing, and looked out of my case- 
ment, through the branches of the breezy Iceusts 
across the sparkling Delaware, to the pleasant vil- 
lage of Bordentown. ‘Thought of the brilliant par- 
ties that came over from the Boarding School, and 
up the river in the steam-boat from the city, but 
yester-twilight, to attend that same intoxicating ¢o- 
tillon from which I retired at day-light this morning. 
Mem. Agreed to write a sonnet to Agnes De Vere’s 
eyebrow, after the manner of Barry Cornwall.— 
Never write poetry, customarily; but will try to be 
inspired by such a divinity as Agnes. Rang the bell 


for my valet to make choice between my rose-tinted 
pompoon tights, or my violet coloured satin ones. 
Mem. One scented with Cologne, the other with 
Bergamot. Chose ,the latter. Left the valet pro. 
tem. to select my vest, hose, and pumps—and pro- 
ceeded to my fable d’hote, there to discuss its burden, 
ab ove, ad pomam, (aut ad vinam,) as the Romans 
do at their banquets. ‘Took less claret than yester- 
day—it being slightly soporific in its tendency. 
Tth—in town. Called on Frank Somers—strolled 
up Arch street, and ‘*dropped in” upon Martha 
Merwin, the fair Quakeress, and Blanche Almaine, 
her governess. Were there ever two more consum- 
mate beauties than these twain, in their way ?—Mar- 
tha, with her sunny golden hair parted so modestly 
on her clear, spiritual temples,—her bewitching 
smile and speaking eye—her sisterly heart, and her 
immaculate taste in dress and _ literature;—and 
Blanche, with her sweet vivacity—her lustrous 
tresses and voluptuous eyes—ah, they are passing 
beautiful! Set Frank to select a favourite air for 
Blanche’s harp, while I sat down by the window to 
ask, with respectful tenderness, alter Martha’s 
health. Discussed the delightful voyage down to the 
city the evening before. It was in truth, a lovely 
epoch. I sat ina kind of delicious and giddy trance, 
as our boat careered on to the south, and saw the 
crimson clouds of sunset floating and changing in 
their etherial journey over the blue vistas of a Penn- 
sylvania inland scene, with its chequered woods, 
copses, fields, and distant dwellings—thought it a 
rich and gorgeous land. ‘Thought with Martha, that 
it was almost equal to being in the pavilion at Fair- 
mount, or beneath the trellissed haunts of M‘Aran’s 
garden, while the clover scented air came from the 
Elysian fields across the SchuyIkill, as if to play with 
her hair and fan her cheek, or else to cool the ice- 
cream, and disturb the foam ona glass of soda-water. 
Stopped sentiment to hear Blanche play C'est 
L’amore, in, her own language, and ‘*She never 
blamed him, never,”—dans langage Anglois.— 
Tipped Frank the wink;—thought it was a good 
time to tear ourselves away. Wrote the following 
lines with a pencil on the back of a favourite air of 
Martha’s, and left it for her perusal, sud rosa. 
Ob, price, let the memory of our rejoicing hours 
Be ever in thy kindly heart, with Hope’s upspringing ftowers: 
Bid net uie vision fade too soon, whose recollected bliss 
Is like the giory of the sky, or first love’s early kiss! 
It wakens brooding tonduess there, which time will not abate, 
Till age sits coldly on my brow, in furrows desolate:— 
Let not this chanson pass away, thou gentle one, and fair— 
Though ‘tis a biief impromptu, and written on the air! 
2isé. Found myself at the Athenzum at 10, A. M. 

with a fresh No, of the London New Monthly before 
me, and Blackwood, its fellow, by its side. Dipped 
into both, preparatory to a general reading. Where 
is tere a greater luxary, than to step into this learn- 
| ed haunt from Parkinson’s saloon, with his ice-cream 
and cordial, just lingering deliciously on your palate 
and lip? It is a judicious blending of mental and 
| physical taste. You can look through the open case- 
; ment upon the brilliant and heavy foliage of the 
, venerable trees in the square, and the varied 
groups beneath them, of old and young, matrons, 
maids, and children, hovering about elegantly and 
| listlessly:—and I can ever and anon recognise, as 1 
_ raise my eyes from my book, some fair friend, with 
whom Ihave flirted and waltzed ‘*I know not how 
often:’’*—and [ can gaze across, through the foliage, 
‘to my own room, where I have spent so many plea- 
sant hours, alone and with my friends. What, also, 
/may be compared to the actual rapture wherewith 
_a Benedict, in good health and spirits, (with no care 
upon his mind, exeept the recollection of some en- 
gagement, ) sits (own voluptuously to discuss Camp- 
bell or Blackwood—the various diurnals, trans and 
| cis-atlantic, together with the latest of every thing 
_ in the literary way? It is like straying up the green 
_lawn intothe Academy of Arts with Martha Merwin, 
_and looking at the pictures about sunset and twilight. 
_ If the thermometer is at ninety, the Athenzum is as 
| cool as the silken salon of a Turkish Kiosk on the 
, shores of the Bosphorus. Saw Somers and Merton 
in the square with Martha Merwin and Helen De- 
lancey. Sallied out, and held social converse with 
them, under the fine elm opposite the statue of 
Franklio. Thought of Virgil’s remark about dreams 
being found in elms. Thought when comparing 
| this with the elm in the Hneid, that the one under 


which we had congregated, stood in the likeliest 
place of the two: thought the waking dream I had 
then, to be more pleasant too:— 
Quam sedem somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt ; soliisque sub omnibus herent.’”’ 

Promised to call on Somers and Merton: and press- 
ing Martha’s white hand, after the manner of her 
sect, engaged to drop in at six, for a boat excursion 
up the Schuylkill, Gave Frank my cane as a host- 
age for my appearance at one; received Martha’s 
characteristic ‘* farewell!’’—(there are volumes of 
affection in that one word from Her lips, }>—and made 
my way back to Blackwood. 

Two o’clock. At Somers’. Interrupted in the 
midst of chequers and claret, by the entrance of a 
barber’s boy with a bundle of pamphlets: lad was 
missing, on the payment ofa shilling. Scrutinized 
the bundle; found it to be a series of numbers of the 
American Monthly Magazine. Asked Frank where 
they came from. Said he had purchased the lot for 
the sum I saw him pay over, at the earnest entreaty 
of a lad of his Jardier, to whom they had been given, 
for some trifling service, by the agent of the work, 
who had any quantity of the same on hand, not hav- 
ing a single subscriber in town. Thought it a shock- 
ing proof of the popularity of the editor in this re- 
gion, so proverbial for pure and discriminate taste, 
and high, oracular authority, in literary matters. 
Took up a number for the present month. Saw the 
name of N. P. Wix.1s generously distributed, by 
the kindness of his publishers, in sundry places on 
the cover. Found it to be the name of the editor. 
Recollected that I had observed that cognomen in 
the title page of two dozen thin octavos, which [ had 
lately bought at auction for two cents each. Gave 
them to my frizzeur, who thought them excellent to 
try his irons on, as well as to lay on men’s shoulders. 
Caught a glimpse of that farrago of vanity and baby- 
ism—** The Editor’s Table:—meta passage redolent 
with impuissant spite, directed at C——, a com- 
pagnon du ville of mine, now sojourning for a few 
weeks at West Chester and Cape May with a friend 
lately returned from Europe. Showed the affair to 
Somers. Asked him if he knew any thing of the 
writer. Heard the following account:—rather too 
verbose to print, and lacks the grace of Frank’s man- 
ner—but too good to be lost. 


‘¢ He is,” said Frank, ‘‘one who struggles harder 
to avoid inevitable oblivion than ever did dréwning 
man before him. Lis pitiful eries, as he flounders 
down the dull tide of forgetfulness, seem to wax 
louder as his prospects of floating diminish. He has 
been long and marvellously buffetted on the rapids 
of faint praise: he has now reached a melancholy 
proximity to the great fall, on whose mighty, 
though subterranean, currents, he will be borne 
away to a place, called ‘the. receptacle of things 
lost upon earth.’ He is determined not to go quiet- 
ly down the stream of Lethe; and clings to every 
weed that ‘rots upon its wharf.’ His own lamp 
has gone out, and he lives upon the oil of others. 
His Pegassus was ever a spiritless and drone-like 
courier of the air; he has now become unqualified 
for the shortest flight; and strays, wheezing about 
the commons of the world— 

‘ Drooping the hides and hips, 

With gum down-roping from his pale, dead eyes.’ 
He is a rhymer whose fancy is sometimes pretty, 
but seldom of a feeling cast, and never lofty. Having 
lately rolled up himself and his reputation in the 
cover of a magazine, he has played the part of that 
noble beast for which the jackall provides, though 
possessing only the qualifications, comparatively 
speaking, of a long-eared animal which shall be 
nameless. Though not lacking in printed requests 
for praise, that have been sent from Maine to 
Georgia, the American Monthly Magazine has as 
yet evoked only feeble commendation, or merited 
sarcasm. It is truly a vehicle of ‘ flippaney and 
inanity.” The poetry of the editor has been com- 
pared by the gifled Brrant, to ‘a monkey in the 
museum, dressed up in a captain’s hat and jack- 
boots.’ 

** You will perceive,” said Frank, “ in the num- 
ber you hold, a most preposterous boast of his inti- 
macy with Percival. His mendacity in that respect 
is amusing, though mightily unplausible—and those 
who know the dissimilarity between the two, will 


| laugh at his effrontery. He seems charitably to think, 


that ‘ you may gain a scrap of knowledge from the 
wildest rhapsody of Percival—whose singular writ- 
ings,’ he says, ‘are often written with the reck- 
lessness of insanity.’”? Here the eye of Frank,— 
(for he is something of a litterateur)—glistened with 
contempt. ‘* How remarkably fitted,” said he, **ig 
such an editor to diseuss the merits of Percival! It 
is the judgment of the wren upon the eagle—it is the 
buzzing of the gilded summer fly about the ‘invinci- 
ble locks’ of the lion! There is a literal fact, in con. 
nexion with the mention of Percival,” said Frank, 
‘‘which it would be apropos to relate here. I was 
present in May at the junior exhibition of Yale Col- 
lege. In a conversation with Percival, I remarked 
to him, that he had of late given very little fugitive 
poetry to the world. He replied, ‘ there are few or 
no mediums now for the efforts of a true poet or 
scholar, as there were when Bryant sat on the edi- 
torial throne of our little world of letters.’ 1 unfor- 
nately mentioned the American [Boston] Magazine, 
and asked him if he had seen it. He smiled with 
unutterable sarcasm, and remarked, that ‘he had 
seen one or two copies, but could never bring himself 
to read one page of it.?, This agrees with an opinion 
made to me by *. *. *———, one of the splendid poeti- 
cal triumvirate mentioned in ‘ Clarence,’ as belong- 
ing to our sister city. ‘His metrical reputation,’ 
said the poet, ‘has shared the fate of a certain in- 
surance company I wot of. He began his tuneful 
business on a small capital of ideas:—the limited in- 
vestment has failed, and the boiler of his inspiration 
has collapsed beyond redemption.’ Another of the 
triumvirate has publicly expressed his solicitude 
that some venerable matron in the New England 
metropolis should take him under her charge.’ The 
wish, though benevolent, is impracticable—for one 
who would have so little manliness as to say, that 
Mrs. Hale and other female editors in Boston, ‘ beat 
the devil for Billingsgate,’and then call them ‘amia- 
ble’ and ‘ estimable’ in the next breath, would not be 
apt to be tractable—although generally innocent of 
any thing surprising.” 

Here 1 begged Frank to take a glass of claret, and 
drop the subject. 

**f will,” said he. ‘* The game is up, and I know 
my friend C——, whom he has accused of imitating 
his soft rhymes, would not be in at the death. That 
person has been too much engaged with his own 
friendships and avocations to lift the veil of contempt 
with which he covered the memory of his assailant 
long since. He has no enmity towards the youth, 
thinking him below that passion. If he had possessed 
the bitterness of Shylock, he could not have asked 
greater gratification, than to see the gauntlet of eri- 
ticism and rebuke which the editor of that pamphlet 
hasrun. Fora twelvemonth, he has not written a 
syllable about him, and has been content to let him 
pass to oblivion, with no clamor save of his own 
making. He has put forth no cobwebs to oppose his 
droning flight, knowing that the paths of literature 
are not all roses, and believing that a want of man- 
liness and honour is punishment enough to the pos- 
sessor, without collateral inflictions. Happy in a 
wide and highly respectable circle of friends, he 
imagines the world large enough for him and a thou- 
sand such editors. His friends, as he has told me, 
many of them, know not of his breach with the ‘ arti- 
cle’ down east: and his kinsman and near friend has 
a paper in the present number of its work, The 
repeated nothings of falsehood and a narrow mind, 
occasionally appearing in the magazine, have not as 
yet caused him to brush their author with his quill; 
but he may yet be tempted to apply a small besom, 
and present a few beauties in his poetry, and con- 
sistencies in his criticisms to the public, Willing 
to forbear, and if possible, to forget, he is not fearful 
to proceed, and disclaims cowering. He regrets that 
the ‘article’ down east should, like one of the genu 
described by Irving, be found carrying a gay face to 
the world, while some vulture critic is preying at his 
liver:—simple enough to mistake fashion for fame, 
and to seek both while qualified for neither—watch- 
ing countenances, cultivating invitations, and more 
ambitious, though as little worthy, to figure in the 
beau monde, as in the world of letters. Now,” 
said Frank, ‘‘ I'll take a touch at that claret, and 
then read you a poem, composed by some friend for 
the editor of the Boston Magazine, and calculated” 


| to be sung in his garret, solus. 
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It’s I that is a bachelor, though married to the muse, 

I talks with all the gentlefolks, and flirts with all the blues; 
It's I that looks as knowing now as any body can, 

For once I was a sophomore, but now I am a man. 


I quotes the ancient classicals, I knows the newest tunes, 
j wears @ coat that’s elegant, and striped pantaloons ; 

It’s that has the shiny boots, and sports the spotted gills, 
i's I that drinks the Burgundy, and never pays my bills. 


[keeps a little puppy dog, I has a litle cane, 
[ beaus the pretty virgins out and beaus them home again ; 
It’s 1 that pins their handkerchiefs, it’s I that ties their shoes, 
It’s I that goes a shopping for to tell them what to choose. 


Who should it be of all the world, who should it be but I, 
That writes the pretty poetry what makes the women cry? 
{sees the people stare at me, because I look so fine, 

[loves the fat old grocer men, what asks me out to dine. 


[knows 2 little Latin stuff and half a line of Greek, 

My barber ts a Frencher man, and taught me how to speak; 
I's [ that makes the morning calls, it’s I goes out to tea, 
Odear! you never saw aman one half so cute as me. 


Laughed with Frank at the jeux d’esprit, and 


B thought it the most correct private biography ever 


done into poetry. Looked over what I had written: 
thought it good enough to print. Dressed, and left 
with Frank and Merton for ‘* the excursion.” 

S. C. D*¥***n, 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Jury 31, 1830. 


Perhaps no season could be more appropriately 
selected for a discussion of temperance than this. 
We do not allude exclusively to that temperance 
which induces us to refrain from an indulgence in 
ardent spirits, but to temperance in all our walks of 
life, in conversation, in public and private conduct, 
in our political and in our religious creed. Perhaps 
no greater instance of intemperance could be quoted, 


S than that with which some of the temperance socie- 


tiesare govered. ‘They applaud all indulgences in 


} cold water, to the exclusion of malt and spirituous 


liquors, when, during the excessive heat with which 
we have lately been visited, such an indulgence has 
been productive of more destruction to life than any 
other cause. The fact is, all excess of zeal is intem- 
perance. The man who bitterly denounces his neigh- 
bour for no earthly motive than because they differ 
in morals, in political or religious tenets, is an in- 
temperate man—a man whose judgment is not under 
the control of a proper degree of reason, and whose 
mind is not sufficiently tolerant and liberal in its 
tone for the welfare of himself or the charitable ap- 
preciation of his kind. All religious fanaticism is 
intemperance, In the excess of zeal the votaries of 
a particular doctrine for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing the prineiples of that doctrine, will go any 
lengths, sacrificing the life of a human being here 
for the purpose of perpetuating his happiness here- 
after. In nothing is intemperance so apparent as in 
religious and in political life. The religionist would 
stop the mails, and thereby derange the order of bu- 
siness, and all through an intemperate zeal for the 
cause he espouses. So with the politician. The fires 
of discord which now rage among our southern heigh- 
bours with regard to disunion, are kindled by intem- 
temperance. In every department of life, and in 
every grade of the human family, the spirit of intem- 
perance is manifest. In one it es 2reises a sway over 
the disposition, in another over some sensual appe- 
tite, and thus all are more or less its victims. 


It will be perceived that in the ** Diary” we pub- 
lish to-day, is a severe attack of Willis. We doubt 
hot but that personage is too callous to similar no- 
tices to wince much. ‘The article has been penned 
by a friend of “ W. G. C.” of this city, whose name 
Was somewhat seurvily introduced into the last num- 
ber of the American Monthly. 


The editor of the New York Mirror has ranked 
himself with the opposition to a general system of 
education. For his own sake this is to be lamented, 
but it generally happens that those who most require 
Knowledge are the advocates of igaorance. 


The editor of the Berkshire American, published 
at North Adams, Mass., in giving an account of a 
fishing expedition in that vicinity, of which he was 
One of the parties, says:—" 


ed in the water, our person was nibbled and bitten 
to an extent that occasioned an emotion bordering 
on distraction. Those who have been burnt nearly 
to the vitals by the faggot, or those who have been 
ut to the torture by an accursed inquisition, can 
orm some faint idea of the sufferings we endured 
from the nibbles and bites upon our flesh by these 
little and apparently insignificant rascals, added to 
chagrin and disappointment of not being able as yet 
to take a single trout.” 


Fishing in that region must be delightful amuse- 
ment. 


A New Prosrct.—It is proposed, through the 
editorial columns of the New York Sentinel, to 
form a ** combination of editors, without respect to 
ereeds, political or religious, in favour of fairness, 
temperate argument and courteous language, and 
against party abuse, personalities, misrepresenta- 
tions of opponents’ opinions, and every thing cal- 
culated to wound the feelings or arouse the passions 
of a contemporary.” 

This is a laudable and an honourable proposition, 
but one that we regret to say could be formed only 
with great difficulty, or when so formed, with still 
greater difficulty sustained. The editors of this 
country area mongrel race. Here and there among 
them may be found a man of genius and ability, 
learning and principle; but they are ‘‘few and far 
between.” It is too much the fashion now-a-days 
for editors to be hirelings, the*mere stipendiaries 
of a publisher, to whose will.and disposition, he, in 
a measure, regulates his conduct and pen; or, if not 
so shackled, he must be the minion of a party, or 
the parosite of an idol; ‘* sigh when he praises, and 
weep when he blames.” True, there are honour- 
able exceptions; but so limited is their number, that 
a combination of editors, formed of these excep- 
tions exclusively, would not, in any degree, consti- 
tute the majority. 

We rejoice with the Sentinel that there is a spirit 
of tolerance, of sincere inquiry, and of peaceful re- 
form abroad, and we will readily adhere to that 
course of policy which decries all arrogant assump- 
tion on the part of inexorable hypocrites; and oppose 
that policy which, with an apparent effort to uphold 
a severe code of morals, strikes at the root of all 
christian charity, and subverts all liberal sympathy 
between man and man. 

It is not impossible that a corps of respectable 
editors might be formed throughout the country, 
who in the conduct of the several newspapers over 
which they preside, might express liberal sentiments 
on all occasions, and in courteous language; liberal 
towards the government of the country, and liberal 
with regard to their contemporaries; yet whenever 
either the government or particular individuals 
should in their public conduct act inimical to the in- 
terests of the people, they should be held up to just 
reprehension and reproach. We know that the 
scurrilous abuse and party acrimony which are now 
indulged in, more than any thing else, detract from 
the influence which the eonductors of newspapers 
would enjoy, if their abilities were temperately ex- 
ercised in the correction of public evils, and honest- 
ly exercised in giving to the people correct views of 
the political state of the country. Willing, as we 
are, to make all allowances for the force of habit 
and the atmosphere by which our neighbours are sur- 
rounded, many of them are so extravagant in their 
editorial career, that it is impossible for their fellow 
citizens at a distance to gather from the columns of 
the newspapers the true state of things as they exist, 
or incidents as they have cecurred. In illustration 
of this, we have only to quote the statements touch- 
ing the election for aldermen in the fifth ward of 
New York. The reports given in the newspapers of 
this feat were altogether contradictory. The state- 
ments of one paper were falsified by those of another, 
the motives of the contending parties were various- 
ly distorted, and the only guide left to us was the re- 
putation for probity which the several newspaper au- 
thorities enjoyed. This in fact should be the pro- 
per guide. ‘‘Ishe honest? is he capable?” are ques- 
tions that may be applied with force as well to the 
conductors of’our public journals as to the candi- 
dates for public office. Any combination of editors 
therefore should embrace those tc whom these ques- 
tions might be applied and answered with credit. The 
miserable tools of a few political jugglers, office hun- 


“While our hook and bait lay entirely undisturb- 


| ters, who care nothing for principle or for the inte- 


rests of the great body of the community, whose or- 
gans they assume to be—such we say should be de- 
nounced and proscribed, and by the proscription of 
these, the editorial corps will be purged of the filth 
and corruption which now operate as the incubus to 
its influence and character. 


GrorcE Tae Fourtu.—The attributes of this po- 
tentate, who is the most popular monarch Great Bri- 
tain has had for many years, are thus severely de- 
scribed by Thomas Jefferson in his correspondence 
of 1789. 


‘* He has not a single element of Mathematics, of 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, or of any other sci- 
ence on earth, nor has the society he kept been such 
as to supply the void of education. It has been that 
of the lowest, the most illiterate and profligate per- 
sons of the kingdom, without choice of rank or mind, 
and with whom the subjects of conversation are only 
horses, drinking matches, bawdy houses, and in terms 
the most vulgar. The young nobility, who begin “4 
associating with him, soon leave him, disgusted wit 
the insupportable profligacy of his society; and Mr. 
Fox, who has been supposed his favourite, and not 
over nice in the choice of company, would never 
keep his company habitually. , 

e has not a single idea of justice, morality, reli- 
gion, or of the rights of men, or any anxiety for the 
Opinion of the worlds He carries that indifference 
to fame so far, that he would probably not be hurt 
were he to lose his throne, provided he could be as- 
sured of always having meat, drink, horses and wo- 
men.” 


Burning Negroes.—-It would seem from the 
Charleston City Gazette, whence we take the follow- 
ing paragraph, that burning negroes is quite an every 
day affair in that region. The Charleston editor is 
disposed to be merry. We recommend him as afit 
candidate for membership in the Abolition society. 


A great fuss appears to be made, in sundry of the 
Colonization prints, about the burning of a single 
negro, in Abbeville, of this State. Why is this 
practice objected to at this late season. We have 
burnt negroes and sometimes white men, by the 
dozen, and weekly, time out of mind. For the last 
fifty or hundred years not a week has passed without 
witnessing some five or ten of these exhibitions in 
some part of the State; and nobody ever thought to 
say any thing ’tillnow. <A spectacle of this kind is 
nothing out of the way with us. Scarcely had Mr. 
M‘Dutflie returned from Congress at this last Session, 
than he was invited to a barbecue of two negroes and 
one ox, in Edgefield District; and at this time there 
lie on our table, two requests that we should make 
a party to witness the dying agonies of four of these 
devoted wretches. It is a measure of State policy 
that they should be destroyed, and in this manner. 
They would else become so numerous that the coun- 
try could not, though stretched by national systems, 
contain them: and this mode of putting out of the 
way, besides affording to our Members of Congress, 
a pleasing exhibition, saves the trouble and expense 
ot burial, Do let us burn our negroes if you please, 
gentlemen, and you shall have an early invitation to 
be present. 


We have before us the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, for July. Among other matters it contains 
three pieces of poetry, bevond the ordinary stamp; 
one from Rockwell, one from Ainsworth, and the 
other from Willis. The prose is not very spright- 
ly. The editor gives a review of Paul Clifford, in 
which he declares his enthusiasm for the genius of 
its author. He says: 


Mr. Bulwer’s Dedicatory Epistle is as good as any- 
thing in the book. It isa frank, sensible, natural 
avowal of his reasons and opinions, and sends you on 
to the first chapter with a pleasant prepossession in 
his favour. After a sprightly page or two of raillery 


upon the colour of the literatdre about us:— 

“In books, as in other manufactures, the great 
aim seems the abridgment of labour; the idlest work 
is the most charming. People will only expend 
their time for immediate returns of knowledge; and 
the wholsesome and fair profit, slow, but permanent, 
they call tedious in letters, and speculative in poli- 
ties. ‘This eager, yet slothful habit of mind, now so 
general, has brought into notice an emigrant and 
motley class of literature, formerly, in this country, 
little known and less honoured. We throw aside 
our profound researches, and feast upon popular 
abridgments; we forsake the old march through ela- 
borate histories, for ‘‘a dip” into entertaining me- 
moirs. In this, our immediate bias in literature, if 
any class of writing has benefitted more than another 
in popularity and estimation, itis the novel. Read- 
ers now look into fiction for facts; as Voltaire, in his 
witty philosophy. looked among facts for fiction. I 
do not say that the novel has, in increased merit, de- 
served its increased reputation; on the contrary, I 
think, that though our style may be less prolix than 
it was in the last century, our thoughts are more lan- 
guid, and our invention less racy.” 

We choose to dwell on this preface. It is worth 


|a separate criticism. His notes on his contempora- \ 


in defence of his project, he makes a just remark | 


[Ties are admirable, and excepting that he goes out 
of his way to abuse Mr: Moore, they embody our 
own literary creed toa shade. There is much of 
that obsolete essence, modesty, in his remarks. It 
is not the less sincere that it will be disputed, where 
he says, ‘I feel that I have just sufficient reading, 
or observation, or talent of any sort, to make it pos- 
sible that I may stumble in a light fiction upon some 
amusing, perhaps even some useful truths; while nei- 
ther the reading, nor the observation, nor the reflec- 
tion, nor the talents, are, in all probability, sufficient 
to entitle me toa momentary notice in any graver 
and more presuming composition.” He says again, 
with a frank self-commendation which is to our own 
eye no less modest, that he has outlived the desire 
to be didascular, and has studied more than in his 
two last works to write a tolerably entertaining 

novel. He certainly has succeeded. We have not 

read a more entertaining book for a long time, and 

never a better satire. The objection made to the 

scenes of low life in whtich he has masked his cha- 

racters, could be equally applied to a score of the 

standard novels of the language, and we are really 

refreshed toget once more off the track of Almack’s, 

and the descriptions of crowded staircases and flir- 

tations in full dress. Dummie Dunnaker, to our 

mind, is afair exchange forany copy of Brummel, and 

Mistress Lobkins (in a book) shall please us better 
than my Lady Haut-ton, or the Marchioness of any 

letter in the alphabet with a dash after it. 


It will be recollected that we sometime since pub- 
lished in our first page, a hasty sketch entitled ‘* Al- 
bina M‘Lush,” professing to be a satire on the 
style of N. P. Willis. It was well done, and the 
literary revilers of this young gentleman pronounced 
it as admirably calculated to render him ridiculous. 
We learn by this number of the Magazine that Wil- 
lis is himself the author of it, so that for once this 
young gentleman has contrived to distance his envi- 
ous contemporaries. 

Godwin, the author of Caleb Williams and other 
productions of long tried popularity, is nearly eighty 
years ofage. According to the New York Evening 
Post, it is now fifty years since Mr. Godwin first 
appeared before the world in the capacity of a writer, 
and in the course of that period he has published 
many works, some of which, besides his two novels, 
have continued popular for a much longer time than 
is the usual duration of an author’s immortality. 
His mind, as is shown in nearly all his publications, 
is of a deeply metaphysical cast; and his originality 
and the strength and acuteness of his reasoning pow- 
ers, have been the subject of compliment from some 
of the profoundest and most accurate thinkers of 
modern times. Of the tendency of his writings it 
is not our purpose to speak—it is such as might be 
expected from the pen of the husband of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and the defender of her creed. In 
his private life, however, he is said to be modest 
and unassuming, with a keen relish for the simple 
enjoyments of life, honest, and benevolent in his dis- 
position. He was originally intended for the pulpit, 
and officiated for several years asa dissenting minis- 
ter in Suffolk.—For many years past he resided in 
an unobtrusive manner in London, where he is the 
proprietor of a small book-store. 


The same paper, in alluding to the literary men of 
Great Britain, mentions that of their living poets, 
several of the most popular are over sixty, and a good 
number of them are not far from thatage. Southey, 
who is a hale old man, as prolific, and, in his prose 
writings, as vigorous as ever, must be about sixty 
years ofage, Coleridge, who was his intimate at 
College, and with whom and another friend he after- 
wards projected the plan, about the period of the 
French revolution, of coming to this country and 
founding a new republic on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, cannot be much younger than Southey. 
Scott is about of the same age. Campbell is be- 
tween fifty-three and fifty-five. Rogers somewhat 
older Crabbe must be near seventy. Joanna Bail- 
ley is sixty-six. 

‘*¢ The Lost Heir and the Prediction” is the title 
of a new novel which has just issued from the press 
of the indefatigable Harpers. We have looked 
hastily over a few pages, and intend to resume the 
remainder as soon as the weather becomes cooler. 
The story appears to be full of incident; one or two 
sketches we met with were described with spirit; 
but really we don’t think the work will equal Pel- 
ham. The author is doubtless an American, and 
this his first attempt. His name is not entered upon. 


the title page, but if the work succeeds he will no 
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doubt write again. The truth is, we have read worse 
productions from older authors. 


SELECTIONS. 


HENRY ST. CLAIR. 
A PRIZE TALE, BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Henry St. Clair!—Ifow at the mention of that 
name, a thousand dreams of friendship and youth— 
.and of the early and beautiful associations which lin- 
ger like invisible spirits around us, to be called into 
view only by the magical influence of memory, are 
awakened !—How does the glance of retrospection go 
back to the dim images of the past—from the child- 
ish merriment to the manly rivalship—trom the ban- 
quet-hail and the pleasant festival, down to the silent 
and unbroken solitude of the tomb. 

We were as brothers in childhood—St. Clair and 
myself,—brothers too in the dawning of manhood; 
and a more ingenuousand high-minded friend I never 
knew. Yet he was strangely proud--not of the 
world’s gifts—wealth, family and learning--but of 
his intellectual power--of the great gift of mind 
which he possessed-—the ardent and lofty spirit which 
shone out in his every action. And he might well 
be proud of such gifts. I never knew a finer mind, 
It was as the embodied spirit of poetry itself—the 
beautiful home of high and glorious aspirations, 

Henry St. Clair was never at heart a christian. He 
never enjoyed the visitations of that pure and blessed 
influence, which comes into the silence and loneli- 
ness of the human bosom, to build up anew the bro- 
ken altars of its faith, and revive the drooping flowers 
of its desolated affections. He loved the works of 
the great God with the love of an enthusiast. But 
beyond the visible and outward forms—the passing 
magnificence of the heavens--the beauty and grandeur 
of the earth, and the illimitable world of waters, his 
vision never extended. His spirit never overlooked 
the clouds which surrounded it, to catch a glimpse 
of the better and more beautiful land. 


Ineed not tell the story of my friend’s young years. 
It has nothing to distinguish it from a thousand others; 
it is the brief and sunny biography of one upen 
whose pathway the sunshine of happiness rested, un- 
shadowed by a passing cloud. We were happy in 
our friendship,—but the time:of manhood came; and 
we were parted by our different interests, and by the 
— tendency of circumstances peculiar to each 
other. 

It was a night of auturfin—a cold and starless eve- 


- ning—I remember it with painful distinctness, al- 


though year after year has mingled with eternity,--- 
that had occasion to pass in my way homeward, 
through one of the darkestand loneliest alleys of my 
native city. Anxious to reach my dwelling, I was 
hurrying eagerly forward, when I felt myself sud- 
denly seized by the arm; and a voice close in my ear 
whispered hoarsely---‘* Stop—or you are a dead 
man.” 

I turned suddenly. I heard the cocking of a pis- 
tol,—and saw by a faint gleam from a neighbouring 
window, the tall figure of a man—one hand grasping 
my left arm, the other holding a weapon at my 
breast. 

I know not what prompted me to resistance;—I 
was totally unarmed, and altogether unacquainted 
with the struggle of mortal jeopardy. But I did 
resist—and, one instant I saw my assailant in the 
posture I have described,—the next, he was dis- 
armed and writhing beneath me. It seemed as if 
an infant’s strength could have subdued him. 

‘¢Wretch!” 1 exclaimed, as I held his own pis- 
tol to his bosom, ‘‘ what is your object? Are you 
a common midnight robber—or bear you aught of 
private malice towards Roger Allston?” 

Allston !—Roger Allston!” repeated the wretch 
beneath me, in a voice which sounded like a shriek, 
as he struggled half upright even against the threat- 
ening pistol. ‘‘ Great God! has it come to this? 
Hell has no pang like this meeting! Shoot!”’—he 
exclaimed, and there was a dreadful earnestness in 
his manner, which sent the hot blood of indignation 
cold and ice-like upon my heart. ‘* Shoot!—you 
were once my friend—in merey kill me!” 

A horrible suspicion flashed over my mind. 1! 
felt a sudden sickness at my heart—and the pistol 
fell from my hand. 

Whoever you may be,’ I said, whatever 
may have been your motive in attacking me, I would 
not stain my hands with your blood. Go—and repent 
of your crimes” 

** You do not know me,” said the robber, as with 
some difficulty he regained his feet, ‘‘even you 
have forgotten me. Even you refuse the only mercy 
man can now render me—the mercy of death—of 
utter annihilation!” 

Actuated by a sudden and half-defined impulse, I 
caught hold of the stranger’s arm, and hurried him 
towards the light of a street-lamp. It fell full upon 
his ghastly ms death-like features, and on his atten- 
uated form, and hisragged apparel. Breathless and 
eagerly I gazed upon him, until he trembled be- 
neath the scrutiny. 1 pressed my band against my 
brow, for I felt my brain whirl like the coming on 
of delirium, I could not be mistaken. The guilty 
wretch before me was the friend of my youth—one 
whose memory I had cherished as the holiest legacy 
of the past. It was Henry St. Clair. Yes—it was 
St. Clair!—but how changed since last we had com- 
munion with each other! Where was the look of 
intelligence, and the visible seat of intellect—the 


beauty of person and mind? Gone—and gene for- 
ever—to give place to the loathsomeness of a de- 
praved and brutal appetite—to the vile tokens of a 
disgusting sensuality, and the deformity of disease. 

** Well may you shadder,” said St. Clair, ** lam 
fit only for the companionship of demons; but you 
cannot long be cursed by my presence. I have not 
tasted food for many days;—hunger drove me to at- 
tempt your robbery—but, I feel that l am a dying 
man. “No human power can save me,—and if there 
be a God, even He eannot save me from myself— 
from the undying horrors of remorse.” : 

Shocked by his words, and still more by the in- 
creasing ghastliness of his countenance, I led the 
wretched man to my dwelling, aad, after conveying 
him to bed, and administering a cordial to his fe- 
vered lips, I ordered a physician to be called. But 
it was too late;—the hand of death was upon him. 
He motioned me to his bed-side after the physician 
had departed; he strove to speak, but the words died 
upon his lips. He then drew from his bosom a seal- 
ed letter addressed to myself. It was his last effort. 
He started half upright in his bed—uttered one 
groan of horror and mortal suffering; and sunk back, 
still and ghastly, upon his pillow. He was dead. 

I followed the remains of my unhappy friend to 
the narrow place appointed for all the living—the 
damp and cold church-yard. I breathed to no one 
the secret of his name and his guilt. I left it to slum- 
ber with him. 

I now referred to the paper which had been handed 
me by the dying man. With a trembling hand I 
broke the seal of the envelope, and read the follow- 
ing, addressed to myself: 

‘<If this letter ever reaches you, do not seek to 
find its unhappy writer. He is beyond the reach of 
your noble generosity---a guilty anda dying man. I 
do not seek for life. There is no hope for my future 
existence,—and death---dark, and terrible, anc mys- 
terious as it may seem, is less to be dreaded than the 
awful realities with which I am surrounded. 

‘*¢ T have litle strength to tell you the story of my 
fll. Let me be briet. You know how we parted 
from each other. You know the lofty hopes and the 
towering feelings of ambition, which urged me from 
your society—from the enjoyment of that friendship, 
the memory of which has ever since lingered like an 
upbraiding spirit at my side. TL arrived at my place 
of destination; and aided by the introductory epistles 
of my friends, and the influence of my family, I was 
at once received into the first and most fashionable 
circles of the city. , 

‘*T never possessed those principles of virtue and 
moral dignity, the effect of which has been so con- 
spicuous in your own character. Amidst the flatteries 
and attentions of those around me, and in the excit- 
ing pursuit of pleasure, the kindly voice of admoni- 
tion was unheard; and I became the gayest of the gay 
---a leader in every scene of fashionable dissipation. 
The principles of my new companions were those of 
infidelity, and 1 embraced them with my whole soul. 
You know my former disposition to doubt---that 
doubt was now changed into a settled unbelief, and 
a bitter hatred towards all which I had once been 
taught to believe sacred and holy. 

‘* Yet amidst the baleful principles which I had 
imbibed, one honourable feeling still lingered in my 
bosom, like a beautiful angel in the companionship 
of demons. ‘There was one being—a young and love- 
ly creature, at whose shrine all the deep affections of 
my heart were poured out, in the sincerity of early 
love. She was indeed a beautiful girl---a being to 
bow down to and worship---pure and high-thoughted 
as the sainted ones of paradise, but confiding and art- 
less asa child. She possessed every advantage of 
outward beauty---but it was not that which gathered 
about her, as with a spell, the hearts of all who knew 
her, It was the light of her beautiful mind, which 
lent the deep witching of soul to her fine countenance 
---ilashing in her dark eye, and playing like sunshine 
on her lip, and crossing her fair forehead with an in- 
tellectual halo. 


‘¢ Allston! I look back to that spring-time of love 
even at this awful crisis in my destiny, with a strange 
feeling of joy. Itis the only green spot in the wil- 
derness of the past---an oasis in the desert of being. 
She loved me, Allston---and a heart more precious 
than the gems of the east, was given up toa wretch 
unworthy of its slightest regard. . 


‘¢ Hitherto pride rather than principle had kept me 
above the lowest degradation of sensual indulgence. 
But for one fatal error I might have been united to 
the lovely being of my affections;---and, oh! if sinless 
purity and persuasive love could have had power 
over a mind darkened and perverted as my own---I 
might have been reclaimed from the pathway of ruin 
---I might hgve been happy. 

‘But that fatal error came—and eame too, in the 
abhorrent shape of loathsome drunkenness. I shall 


| never—in time or eternity, forget that scene,—it is 


engraven on my memory in letters of fire. It comes 
up before me like a terrible dream—but it is a dream 
of reality. It dashed from my lips the cup of hap- 
piness, and fixed forever the dark aspect of my des- 
tiny. 

‘<I had been very gay, for there were ha i- 
rits around me; and | drank freely and fearlessly for 
the first time. ‘There is something horrible in the 
first sensations of drunkenness. For relief I drank 
still deeper—and I was a drunkard---I was delirious 
---I was happy. I left the inebriated assembly, and 
directed my steps, not to my lodgings, but to the 
home of her, whom I loved---nay, adored, above all 


others. Judge of her surprise and consternation 


when I entered with a flushed countenance and an 
unsteady tread! She was reading to her aged pa- 
rents, when with an idiot’s grimace I approached 
her. She started from her seat---one glance told 
her the fatal truth; and she shrunk from me---aye, 
from me, to whom her vows were plighted and her 
young affections given---with fear, with loathing, 
and undisguised abhorrence. Irritated at her eon- 
duct, I approached her rudely; and snatched from 
her hand the book she had been reading. I cast it 
into the flames, which rose brightly from the hearth. 
It was the volume which you call sacred. I saw the 
smoke of its consuming go upward like a sacrifice to 
the demon of intemperance, and there---even there 
---by that Christian fire-side, I cursed the book and 
its author! 

The scene which followed beggars description. 
The shriek of my betrothed—her sinking down ina 
state of insensibility—the tears of maternal anguish 
—the horror depicted on the countenance of the old 
man—all these throng even now confusedly over my 
memory. I staggered to the door. The reception 
[had met with, and the excitement thereby produc- 
ed, had obviated in some measure the effect of in- 
toxication; and reason began to assume its empire. 
The full, round moon, was up in the heavens—and 
the stars—how fair, how passing beautiful they shone 
down at that hour! I had loved to look upon the 
stars—those bright and blessed evidences of a holy 
and all-pervading intelligence; but that night their 
grandeur and their exceeding purity came like a 
curse to my weary vision. 1 could have seen those 
beautiful lights extinguished, and the dark night- 
cloud sweeping over the fair face of the sky, and 
have smiled with grim satisfaction, for the change 
would have been in unison with my feelings. 

** Allston! I have visited, in that tearless agony 
which mocks at consolation, the grave of my be- 
trothed. She died of a broken heart. From that 
moment, all is dark, and hateful, and loathsome, in 
my history. I am reduced to poverty,---l am bow- 
ing to disease,---I am without a friend. I have no 
longer the means of subsistence; and starvation may 
yet anticipate the fatal termination of the disease 
which is preying upon me.” 

Such was the tale of the once gifted and noble St. 
Clair. Let the awful lesson it teaches sink deep in 
the hearts of the young and ardent of spirit. Let them 
remember that ‘* Infidelity and Intemperance go hand 
in hand;” and that those who have once yielded them- 
selves to the fascination of vice, are hurried onward, 
as by an irresistible impulse, in the pathway of ruin; 
although conscious of their danger, and knowing 
that the gulf of utter darkness is widening and deep- 
ening before them. 


THE CONFESSION OF A TURKISH CRIMINAL. 


The earliest feat I remember of my youth was 
beating a rogue out of the village, who had robbed a 
chicken-oven: I was so incensed against the fellow 
that I verily believe I should have killed him, had L 
had a sword. Blessed prophet! said I, how is it 
possible there can be such rogues in the world! is it 
not pleasanter to eat one’s own bread than that of an- 
other? And ist not safer to live by industry than by 
knavery? ‘These rogues must have different natures 
to mine; they must surely be of another race alto- 
gether. 

My father having died, I succeeded to all his pro- 
perty. 1 need not tell you it was acquired under the 
beys; for since Mohammed Ali has been our pasha 
no man has been able to make money, much less to 
keep what his father made for him. 1 farmed twenty 
fedans of the choicest land in the Faioum, from the 
lord of the soil, the mighty pasha. I turned up the 
earth, and beans and rice came forth in abundance. 
Praise be to Allah! said I, what a happy world is 
this! But the soldiers came round, and said,— 
‘* Where is the produce of the pasha’s land ’?””—and 
coming into my house, they found a pilau of rice on 
the floor. ‘* Allah!” said they, twirling their mus- 
taches, ** here is a pessavink who has the audacity to 
eat the grain he grows; down with the presumptuous 
knave, and up with his feet!” In the twinkling of an 
eye their thick sticks were belabouring my soles; 
and when they were fatigued with the operation, and 
I half dead with the pain, they bade me rise. ‘‘ Ka- 
fit,” said the chief man of them, ‘‘did you imagine 
your soil was yours in the land of Mohammed Ali, 
that you dared to eat its rice? Did you not know that 
you were the slave of a generous master, who took 
the produce of the soil at his own price?” And with 
that they measured the stock and carried it away, 
giving me an order on the Miri for the sum they were 
pleased to allow me. It barely paid the expense of 
cultivation; ‘»ut when I went to the haznahdar he gave 
but a fourth of the tuskaree in money, and a cheque 
on a merchant for the remainder. 

The merchant told me I must take half the amount 
in cloth and cottons. I was obliged to do so; and 
having sold these in the bazaar for half what they cost 
me, I returned home half ruined. It is better, said 
I, to throw up the land at once; another good crop 
would utterly destroy me! I went to the casheff who 
governed the district, but he laughed at my beard 
when I told him my intention: ** Give up the land, 
indeed,” said he; “ are you mad enough to think the 
pasha will permit you? Go home and dig the canals, 
and be sure you water your rice-grounds well; for if 
your cultivation be not better than it was last harvest 
you will be surely flogged.” 

I went home with a sorrowful heart; I tilled the 
ground; [I irrigated it from morning to night; the 


grain sprung up; my heart died away at the fertility 


of the soil; the crop was more abundant than eyer, 
I was completely undone. ‘There was no salvation 
for me from the curse of such a plentiful harvest, ey, 
cept in flight; and accordingly I fled the most unfon. 
tunately fertile district in all Egypt. 1 began to think 
the man who robbed the chicken oven must haye 
been a farmer of the pasha’s. The peasant cannot 
help stealing, said I, if the prinee be an oppresgoy. 
I remember having heard a learned man say, the 
prayer of the oppressed was to be dreaded; 
when the arrows of the tyrant had drained the blood 
of the poor man, that his supplications were not 
be suppressed. I thought it would be a good thiy 
to rob the public granaries; I procured employment 
in one of them; I began with a handful of beans, ang 
ended witha sack of opium and indigo, IL wasat length 
discovered, and I suppose it is needless to say, whep 
I was thrust out of doors I liad not a leg to stand op, 
Why should I confine my depredations, said I, to the 
substance of Mohammed Ali; he is not the only Op. 
pressor of the poor fellah, the hard-working peasant, 
Every one who is rich is the poor man’s enemy; 
therefore, to plunder him can be no crime. | accord. 
ingly commenced with a Jew banker; I slipped into 
his house at dusk, and left it with a dozen amber. 
mouthed chiboques. I increased my adroitness with 
the magnitude of my attempts; at last 1 carried away 
a bale of tobacco from the store-house of a merchagt 
of Bardel Cham—the prophet was not with me; I was 
seized at my own door and beaten till further blows 
were deemed unnecessary. 

It was written, | was not to die just then. I re 
covered shortly, and the first use | made of my re. 
turning strength was to plunder a mosque of five 
Persian praying carpets. I could not help it; the 
pasha’s oppression made me a rogue, the contempt 
and uncharitableness of the world made me a villain, 
and the frowns of my unpropitious planet, and the 
loss of the prophet’s patronage, made me a kafir: and 
therefore I robbed the temple of Allah; but I didnot 
prosper. I sold the plunder to a Greek priest, who 
was on his way to Eleods, the holy city of Jerusa 
lem, for three hundred piasters. [ returned home 
delighted with my sale. I looked at my money. | 
counted it over and over; a piece fell on the floor; » 
clod on a cold breast could not give a duller sound, 
Beard of the prophet! cried I, here is treachery. | 
examined the other pieces; every coin of them was 
base money. Allah Hlah! cried 1, in my despers 
tion, there is no faith, no honesty in the world: the 
very priest cheats the robber of the church. I must 
put this money off, said I, in the best way I ean; and 
then cursing the mother of the Greek priest with be- 
coming fervour, I sallied forth. 

It occurred to me there was a deaf jeweller in the 
bazaar. I proceeded to his shop, hoping, as I had 
been deceived by the sight of the money, so might 
he. From the sound Lhad nothing to fear. Having pur- 
chased a quantity of goods, I paid down the money. 
There was no one in the shop but a blind muezzin, 
from a neighbouring mosque. The merchant ex- 
amined the money. It looks good,” said ‘he, 
I suppose it is so; if the poor muezzin was not blind 
I would get him to examine it likewise.” Thank 
heaven, said I to myself, that he is blind, otherwise 
it would go hard with me. I was on the point of 
leaving the shop, with my purehase under my arm, 
when the unlucky son of darkness groped his way to 
the counter, and bade the merchant jingle the pieces 
on the money-trough. I was ready to sink into 
the earth. Piece after piece was jingled and cone 
demned. I endeavoured to escape, but the merehant 
laid fast hold of me—and here Lam covered with 
crimes, which Allah, in his justice, will lay at the 
door of the poor man’s oppressor, the pasha of El 
Masr.—.Madden’s Mussulman. 


Translated from the Picturesque Sketches of Hoffman for the 
American Argus. 


RENE CARDILLAC, 


Mention is sometimes made in the Memoirs of the 
Reign of Louis XIV., of the celebrated jeweller, who 
used to assassinate the persons to whom he had sold 
his work, for the sake of recovering the sight of pre- 
cious stones, which in him was an extraordinary pas 
sion. 

Rene Cardillac was the most skilful lapidary in 
Paris, and one of the most cunning and singular men 
of his time. He was much below the raiddle height, 
but broad shouldered, and so muscular, that at fifty 
years of age he retained all the vigour and agility of 
twenty-five. His hair was thick and crispy, and of 
a fiery hue; his features strong and striking, and his 
colour flush and florid. His eyes were hollow, small, 
and gray, with a sharp and sinister twinkle, a bare 
glance of which would have been sufficient to render 
him suspected of an evil and malicious nature, if he 
had not been long and well known in all Paris, for 
a frank, honest, open-hearted dealer, and one who 
was ever ready to lend a helping hand to a friend. 

He was, as I have said, very able in his art, and 
indeed the most skilful of any of the trade in Europe. 
So perfect was his knowledge of the refraction ant 
facetting of precious stones, and so judicious his taste 
in the contrast and relief of the setting, that jewel! 
of no great value would come out of his hand with an 
appearance of splendour, equal to that of twice th¢ 
price in ordinary hands. He accepted every con 
mission of the kind with an extraordinary mixture 
of gratitude and eagerness; and the price he set upo 
his labour was always slight, and even contemptible: 
When at work on a fine set, he would allow himself 
no rest; his hammer clinked and his furiace shone 


night and day in his workshop; and often when bis 
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work was all but completed, if the arrangement 
struck him as ungraceful, or the stones ill-imbedded, 
or if there Was some link defective, the whole of the 
old was swept back into the crucible, and the task 
recommenced On his own charges. No piece of 
workmanship, therefore, left his hands without being 
of ynequalled finish, such as struck the owners with 
rise;—but it was next to impossible ever to pre- 
yail op him to complete an order and deliver up the 
esk@t. He was in the habit of sending away his 
customers unsatisfied for weeks on weeks, and months 
ger months, under a thousand idle pretences. It 
yas in vain to hurry him, or bribe the release of the 
-.wels by the offer of double the stipulated sum; he 
would never accept a crown more than he had asked 
in the first instance. But when driven beyond any 
farther excuse, and fairly obliged to yield up the 
fnished set of ornaments, he could not conceal his 
intense chagrin, or perhaps gave way to some burst 
of ill-srnothered rage. When, as sometimes oc- 
curred, he was necessitated to surrender a magnifi- 
cent carcanet er head-dress, richly enchased, and 
valuable for the number and splendour of the stones, 
he might be seen running to and fro like a surprised 
culprit, cursing his lot, cursing himself, and outrage- 
qisagainst every one around him. — If any customer 
then happened to enter, with a—‘* Monsieur Cardil- 
je, ould you make me a necklace for a bridal pre- 
wnt,’—or ‘could you reset those bracelets for a 
lady,’-—or the like,—his fearful passion cleared away 
ikea dream; flashes of delight leaped from his eyes, 
je rabbed his hands, —** What have you brought, let 
ne see it!” broke eagerly from him. ‘* O they are 
hut common stones, but under your hand”’—Cardil- 
e would snatch the box before the speech was half 
completed, open it, hold up the stones to the light, 
and rapturously exclaim—*‘t Common stones did you 
say? no such thing, elegant! splendid! only leave 
them to me; if you do not regard a handful of crowns, 
| will add here and there a ruby, and they will rival 
the sun!”? If the answer was, ** Monsieur Rene, as 
vou like it,”? it was all one to Cardillac, if the dress 
of the customer bespoke him to be a country squire 
or alord at court, he would throw himself upon his 
neck, half-stifle him in his arms, kiss him, and shout 
hat he had made him perfectly happy; and conclude 
vith a promise, ‘in one week from this you shall 
lave your bracelet.” é 

Then alter racing through the house for some time 
ina strange, unsettled mood, he would at last retire 
to his workshop, fasten himself in, and hardly regard 
the wants of nature until he had finished the speci- 
men to his mind. But the moment the owner re- 
turned, purse in hand, to pay him for his labour, and 
take away the trinket, Cardillac became gloomy, mo- 
rose and insulting. 

‘But remember, Mr. Cardillae, if you please, 
to-morrow, as I told you, is my wedding-day”— 

“What do I care tor your junket; come back in a 
fortnight.” 

“Why the necklace is finished, and here is your 
money; most assuredly I shall take my own.” 

“And as for me, I say it shall not stir; there are 
many things to be altered; it is not fit to go; you can- 
not have it to-day.” 

** And as for me, I tell you once for all, that if you 
do not put it peaceably in my hands, and take your 
price, (L care not if I give you double, ) you will see 
me return before one hour goes over your head, with 
a warrant and eatchpoles, and as many police-oflicers 
as are necessary.” 

“There then! and may the father of hell grip your 
flesh with red-hot pincers! and may the necklace 
strangle her that wears it!”—was the sharp and im- 
patient curse that broke from the chafed artisan; 
thrusting the casket into the pockct of the groom, 
and scattering the money he tendered to the four 
corners of the chamber, he would then seize the cus- 
tomer by the arm and hasten his exit so rudely, that 
ten to one he rolled to the bottom of the staircase; 
and Cardillae, stretching his neck from the easement, 
would sneer with an almost infernal grin of pleasure, 
if he could only detect some halt in the gait, or a 
handkerchief to the bloody nose, or any similar sign 
ofa hurt, to the luckless object of his displeasure. 


The conduct of Cardillae seemed inexplicable. 
Often after having proceeded in the execution of 
some commission in his line with great enthusiasm, 
le would petition and supplicate his employers for 
leave to detain the work, and ask and entreat for 
compassion, and begging and praying in the name of 
the Holy Virgin, that his request should be granted. 
Several persons of high rank have offered uncounted 
sums, but in vain, to purchase from him some beau- 
tiful, but small and unimportant specimens of his 
Own taste. He even threw himself at the feet of the 
King, and asked as a favour that he should be dis- 
pensed from working for his majesty. He refused 
{0 arrange a set of jewels for Madame de Maintenon; 
and rejected, with horror, a proposal she made him 
to prepare aring, enchased with emblems of the arts, 
which she had wished him to prepare,—that she 


ment present it as a mark of regard to the poet Ra- 
ine, 


THE DEAF POSTILLION.—GRETNA GREEN. 
From “Three Courses and a Desert,”’ by Theodore Hooke. 

In the month of January, 1804, Joey Duddle, a 
Well-known postillion on the north road, caught a 
told through sleeping without his nighteap; deafness 
Was, eventually, the consequence; and, as it will 
we | appear, a young fortune-hunter lost twenty 
thousand pounds and a handsome wife, through Joey 


Duddle’s indiscretion, in omitting, on one fatal occa- 
sion; to wear his sixpenny nightcap. 

Joey did not discontinue driving after his misfor- 
tune; his eyes and his spurs were, generally speaking, 
of more utility in his monotonous avocation than his 
ears. His stage was, invariably, nine miles up the 
road, or ‘‘a long fifteen” down towards Gretna; and 
he had repeated his two rides so often, that he could 
have gone over the ground blindfold. People in 
chaises are rarely given to talking with their postil- 
lions. Joey knew, by experience, what were the 
two or three important questions in posting, and the 
usual times and when and where they were asked; 
and he was always prepared with the proper an- 
swers. At those parts of the road where objects of 
interest to strangers occurred, Joey faced about on 
his saddle, and it he perceived the eyes of his pas- 
sengers fixed upon him, their lips in motion, and 
their fingers pointing towards a gentleman’s seat, a 
fertile valley, a beautiful stream, or a fine wood, he 
naturally enough presumed that they were in the 
act of inquiring what the seat, the valley, the stream, 
or the wood, was called; and he replied according to 
the fact. The noise of the wheels was a very good 
excuse for such trifling blunders as Joey oecasionally 
made; and whenever he found himself progressing 
towards a dilemma, he very dexterously contrived, 
by means of a sly puke with his spur, to make his 
hand-horse evidently require the whole of his atten- 
tion. At the journey’s end, when the gentleman 
he had driven produced a purse, Joey, without look- 
ing at his lips, knew that he was asking a question, 
to which it was his duty to reply, ‘* Nineteen and 
sixpence,” or ‘* T'wenty-and-two shillings,” accord- 
ing as the job had been the ** short up” or the * long 
down.” If any more questions were asked, Jovy 
suddenly recollected something that demanded his 
immediate attention, begged pardon, promised to be 
back ina moment, and disappeared, never to return. 
The natural expression cf his features indicated a 
remarkably taciturn disposition: almost every one 
with whom he came in contact,-was deterred, by his 
physiognomy, from asking him any but necessary 
questions, and as he was experienced enough to an- 
swer, or cunning enough to evade these, when he 
thought fit, but few travellers ever discovered that 
Joey Duddle was deat. So blind is man in some 
cases, even to his bodily defects, that Joey, judging 
from his general success in giving correct replies to 
the queries propounded to him, almost doubted his 
own infirmity, and never would admit that he was 
above one point beyond ‘a litdle hard of hearing.” 

On the first of June, in the year 1806, about nine 
o’clock in the morning, a chaise and four was per- 
ceived approaching towards the inn kept by Joey’s 
master, ata first-rate Gretna Green gallop. As it 
dashed up to the door, the postboys vociferated the 
usual call for two pair of horses in a hurry; but, un- 
fortunately, the innkeeper had only Joey and his tits 
at home; and as the four horses which brought the 
chaise from the last posting-house had already done 
a double job that day, the lads would not ride them 
on through so heavy a stage as the ‘* long down.” 

‘*How excessively provoking,” exclaimed one 
of the passengers; ‘*I1 am certain that our pursuers 
are not far behind us. The idea of having the cup 
of bliss dashed trom my very lips,—of such beauty 
and affluence being snatched from me for want of a 
second pair of paltry posters—drives me frantic!” 

** A Gretna Green affair, I presume, sir?” observ- 
ed the inquisitive landlord. 


The gentleman made no scruple of admitting that 
he had run away with a fair young creature who ac- 
companied him, and that she was entitled to a for- 
tune of twenty thousand pounds:—‘‘ one half of 
whieh,” continued the gentleman, **1 would freely 
give, if I had it, to be at this instant behind four 
horses, scampering away due north, at full speed.” 

* T can assure you, sir,” said the landlord, ‘* that 
afresh pair of such animals as I offer you, will carry 
you over the ground as quick asif you had ten dozen 
of the regular road-hacks. No man keeps better cattle 
than I do, and this pair beats all the others in my 
stables by two miles an hour. But in ten minutes, 
perhaps, and certainly in half an hour” 

** Half an hour! half a minute’s delay might ruin 
me,” replied the gentleman; “ I hope I shall find the 
character you have given your cattle a correct one:— 
dash on, postillion!”’ 


Before this short conversation between the inn- 
keeper was concluded, Joey Duddle had put to his 
horses, which were, of course, kept harnessed—and 
taken his seat, prepared to start at a moment’s no- 
tice. He kept his eye upon the innkeeper, who gave 
the usual signal of a rapid wave of the hand, as soon as 
the gentleman ceased speaking; and Joey Duddle’s 
cattle, in obedience to the whip and spur, hobbled 
of at that awkward and evidently paintul pace, 
which is perforce, adopted by the most praiseworthy 
post-horses for the first ten minutes or so of their 
journey. But the pair over which Joey presided 
were, as the innkeeper had asserted, very speedy; 
and the gentleman soon felt satisfied, that it would 
take an extraordinary quadruple team to overtake 
them. His hopes rose at the sight of each succeed- 
ing milestone; he ceased to put his head out of the 
window every five minutes, and gaze anxiously up 
the road; he already anticipated a triumph—when a 
crack, a crush, a shriek from the lady, a jolt, an in- 
stant change of position, and a positive pause oc- 
curred, in the order in which they are stated, with 
such suddenness and relative rapidity, that the gen- 
tleman was, for a moment or two, utterly deprived 


of his presence of mind by alarm and astonishment. 


The bolt which connects the fore-wheels, splinter- 
bar, springs, fore-bed, axletree, et cetera, with the 

erch that passes under the body of the chaise to the 
Lind-whadadalens and carriage, had snapped asun- 
der; the whole of the fore parts were instantly 
dragged onwards by the horses; the traces by which 
the body was attached to the fore-springs gave way; 
the chaise fell forward, and, of course, remained sta- 
tionary, with its contents, in the middle of the road; 
while the deaf postillion rode on, with his eyes in- 
tently fixed on vacuity before him, as though nothing 
whatever had happened. 

Alarmed and indignant, in the highest degree, at 
the postillion’s conduct, the gentleman shouted with 
all his might such exclamations as any man would 
naturally use on such an occasion; but Joey, although 
still but a little distance, took no notice of what had 
occurred behind his back, and very complacently 
trotted his horses on at the rate of eleven or twelve 
miles an hour. He thought the cattle went better 
than ever; his mind was occupied with the prospect 
of a speedy termination to his journey; he felt elated 
at the idea of outstripping the pursuers,—for Joey 
had discrimination enough to perceive, at a glance, 
that his passengers were runaway lovers,—and he 
went on very much to his own satisfaction. As he 
approached the inn which terminated the ‘long 
down,” Joey, as usual, put his horses upon their 
mettle, and they, having nothing but a fore-carriage 
and a young lady’s trunk behind them, rattled up to 
the door at a rate unexampled in the annals of post- 
ing, with all the little boys and girls in the neigh- 
bourhood hallooing in their rear. 

It was not till he had drew up to the inn door and 
alighted from his saddle, that Joey discovered his 
disaster; and nothing could equal the utter astonish- 
ment which his features then displayed. He gazed 
at the place where the body of his chaise, his pas- 
sengers, and his wheels pen to have been, for above 
a minute, and then suddenly started down the road 
on foot, under an idea that he must very recently 
have dropped them. On nearing a little elevation, 
which commanded above two miles of the ground 
over which he had come, he found, to his utter dis- 
may, that no traces of the main body of his chaise 
were perceptible; nor could he discover his passen- 
gers, who had, as it appeared in the sequel, been 
overtaken by the young lady’s friends. Poor Joey 
immediately ran into a neighbouring hay-loft, where 
he hid himself, in despair, for three days;.and when 
discovered, he was with great difficulty persuaded by 
his master, who highly esteemed him, to resume his 
whip, and return to his saddle. 


A CRUISE UP THE SAGUENAY, LOWER 
CANADA.—ByY A NAVAL OFFICER, 


Perhaps there is no part of the world in which the 
human frame is subjected to such diversities of tem- 
perature within a short space of time as in Canada— 
a peculiarity characteristic of its climate. Sudden 
and extensive ranges in the thermometer are pro- 
duced at all times of the year by almost every change 
in the direction of the wind. In the winter it is well 
known, the cold is most intense, while in the summer 
the opposite extreme of heat prevails, with the nights 
frequently attended by frost. At Quebec, during 
the last winter, the thermometer fell 33° below zero; 
and in the month of June following, it was up to 94° 
in the shade, thus making a range of 127 degrees; 
yet the climate is remarkably healthy, and instances 
of longevity are common. At the mouth of the Ri- 
vere du Loup, on the 1st of Sept. the temperature of 
the sea water at the surface was 39°, whilst that of 
the air was 46°. In July we several times found the 
water at 38°, while the air was once or twice lower 
than 40°, at a period which is generally the warmest 
in the year. 

* * * * On the next morning we left our an- 
chorage. As we approached the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay river, the wind died away, and we were 
obliged to anchor. We were strangers to its navi- 
gation, and though one or two of our companions 
professed a knowledge of it, we found nearly to our 
cost that they were not to be trusted. After waiting 
till the ebb tide had ceased, we took advantage of a 
light wind that favoured us, and shortly found our- 
selves securely at anchor in the little harbour of Ta- 
dousae, at the mouth of this river. 

The view from our anchorage was of the most pic- 
turesque description. To the southward were the 
long reets of each point of the entrance of the Sague- 
nay forming an effectual barrier against the waves of 
the St. Lawrence, and affording security to the har- 
bour. In the distance was Red Island, beyond it 
Green Island, and in their rear the blue hills of the 
south shore. ‘To the north-westward up the Sague- 
nay, precipice succeeded by precipice was seen in 
perspective; their bases washed by the dark deep wa- 
ters of the river, over whose surface they cast their 
shadows in gloomy, solemn grandeur. Near us was 
the little semicircular beach of white sand, forming 
the bay or harbour of Tadousac. Rising immediately 
above this, a green terrace, on which stand the houses 
of the fur-traders, ornamented in front with a row of 
old guns placed round the confines of a tolerable gar- 
den, more for the sake of appearance than for use. 
Above this terrace appears a ridge of white granite 
hills, on the other side of which is a small lake. 
The view in this direction is finally closed by moun- 
tains of granite, rising to the height of about two 
thousand feet. 

The astonishing depth of the Saguenay renders it 
one of the most extraordinary rivers in the world. It 


is the grand outlet of the waters from the Saguenay 


country into the St. Lawrence, which it joins on its 
northern shore, at about a hundred miles below 
Quebec, and although only a tributary stream, has 
the appearance of a long mountain lake, in an extent 
of fifty miles, rather than that of a river. The 
scenery is of the most wild and magnificent descrip- 
tion. The river varies from about a mile to two 
miles in breadth, and follows its impetuous course 
ina south-east direction, through a deep valley form- 
ed by mountains of gneiss and sienitic granite, which 
in some places rises vertically from the water-side 
to an elevation of two thousand feet. 

There is a feature attending this river, which ren- 
ders it a natural cuciosity, and is probably the only 
instance of the kind. The St. Lawrence is about 
eighteen miles wide at their confluence, and has a 
depth of about two hundred and forty feet. A ridge 
of rocks below the surface of the water, throu 
which there is a channel about one hundred and 
twenty feet deep, lies across the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay, within which the depth increases to eight 
hundred and forty feet, so that the bed of the Sa- 
guenay is absolutely six hundred feet below that of 
the St. Lawrence into which it falls, a depth whieh 
is preserved many miles up the river. So extraor- 
dinary a feature could only occur in a rocky coun- 
try, such as is found in some parts of Canada, where 
the beauties of nature are displayed in their wildest 
form. The course of the tide, mecting with resist- 
ance from the rocks at the mouth of the Saguenay, 
occasions a violent rippling, or surf, which is much 
increased and exceedingly dangerous to boats daring 
the ebb tide. The extraordinary depth of the river, 
and the total want of information concerning it, has 
given rise to an idea among the credulous fishermen, 
of its being in many parts unfathomable. This ef- 
fect is admissible on uninformed minds, for there is 
always an appearance of mystery about a river when 
its water is even discoloured so as to prevent the 
bed from being seen, and the delusion is here pow- 
erfully assisted by the lofty overshadowing precipices 
of either shore. 

Following the course of the river upwards, it pre- 
serves a westerly direction to the distance of about 
sixty miles, in some parts about half a mile broad, in 
others expanding into small lakes, about two miles 
across to their borders being interspersed with a few 
low islands. In the narrow parts of the river, the 
depth at the distance of a few yards from the preci- 
pice forming the bank, is six hundred feet, and in the 
middle of the river it increases to nearly nine hun- 
dred. It is,asyet, only known to the few fur traders 
who deal with the native Indians, and the salmon 
fishermen who frequent its banks. ‘These latter have 
erected some small huts on the narrow muddy banks 
left in some — between the water and the preci- 
pice, in which we were glad to seek shelter on our 
way up the river withour boat. On the night before 
our arrival at Chicotimy, we encampeil on the bank, 
and, as we had imagined, out of the reach of the tide. 
In the course of the night, however, our fancied se- 
curity vanished, by the appearance of the water in 
our tent, and we were suddenly awoke by its noise 
beneath us, our beds being fortunately off the ground. 
Although our condition was by no means free from 
danger, the scene that ensued was sufficiently ludi- 
crous. We were in total darkness, the water was 
nearly knee-deep in our tent, and in attempting to 
find the exit, we encountered various articles, such 
as trunks, canteens, and other things equally inimi- 
eal to ourdesign. At length, however, on gaining 
the outside of the tent, we had the satisfaction of dis- 
covering our boat riding by her anchor close to us, 
the rope by which she was moored having allowed 
her to swing. All dry land had disappeared in the 
darkness of the night, and 


*¢ One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black sky,” 


seemed to be literally verified. A gale of wind 
which was blowing from the north-east, accompanied 
with violent rain, had occasioned the water to rise 
above its usual level. Our first consideration was 
how to secure our personal safety, and we were about 
embarking immediately, but observing the water 
rose no higher, and that the tent remained firm in 
its position, after a short time we were relieved by 
finding it recede to its natural level. The vertical 
rise had been about twenty-one feet. At day-light 
we found ourselves in a sad plight; the few thin 
we had with us being smeared over with a soft mud, 
deposited by the water, and the rain, which continu- 
ed during the ensuing day, rendered our condition 
by no means desirable. 

At the distance of about sixty miles up the river, 
the navigation is suddenly terminated by a succession 
of falls and rapids, near which is situated the trading 
post of Chicotimy. Atthis place there is an old 
church, built about two centuries ago by the Jesuits, 
who were active in civilizing the native Indians.— 
The church is still kept in decent repair by the In- 
dians, and is annually visited by a missionary priest. 
These people are few in number, and are not to be 
met with between this trading post and the mouth of 
the river. A fine tract of country commenees here, 
intersected by several rivers issuing from lake St. 
John, distant about sixty-seven miles further to the 
westward. The little communication which is car- 
ried on with this lake is, by means of these rivers, 
in bark canoes, and batteaux, the flat-bottomed boats 
of the country; but it is subject to much interruption 
from the portages, or carrying places, necessary to 
avoid the numerous falls in them. The tide of emi- 
pew is directed to this quarter, and we shall no 

oubt shortly hear of a flourishing settlement on the 
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borders of Lake St. John. ‘The Saguenay river, al- 
ready celebrated as having afforded a secure retreat 
to the ships of the French squadron, at the memora- 
ble siege of Quebec, under Gen. Wolfe, as if in- 
tended to facilitate the colonization of that country, 
will then prove of the utmost importance for the con- 
veyance of its surplus produce, by means of steam- 
vessels, to the St. Lawrence, from thence to be re- 
shipped for the foreign market. 

‘he old system of exclusion, which so long pre- 
vailed in the central parts of North America some 
few years since, seems to have reigned her with un- 
interrupted quietness. Known only to a few indi- 
viduals, whose interest it was to represent the country 
of the Saguenay as rocky and barren, that they might 
enjoy the benefit of monopolizing the fur trade, it 
was not until within two or three years past that its 
real character became known. All that had hitherto 
been iold of it, was about its sterile nature, and mys- 
terious tales of the depth and dangers of the river, 
which the appearance of its entrance tended but too 
much to confirm. All this had the desired effect; 
but the charm is at length broken, and the sterility 
of the country, as well as the imagined terrors of the 
river, are already dissipated by a statement of facts 
laid before the House of Assembly at Quebec. It 
appears to have been customary hitherto to let the 
country to individuals for terms of twenty-one years, 
and the time of a renewal of the lease being at hand, 
two public spirited persons, the Messrs. ‘Tache, of 
Kamouraska, who had long resided there, have divulg- 
ed accounts of it, which induced the provincial 
government to send an exploring party for the pur- 
pose of investigating their reality in the course of 
lastsummer. The report of the commission is as 
favourable as was expected. It has appeared at 
length in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, in a pa- 
per on the Saguenay country. 

Beau Nash.—He was born in 1674, at Swansea, 
in Glamorganshire, and was intended for the law, 
but entered the army; which, taking disgust at the 
discipline and his subordinate rank, he soon forsook, 
and took chambers in the temple. Here he devoted 
himself entirely to pleasure and fashion; and when 
King William visited the inn, he was chosen as mas- 
ter of the pageant with which it was customary to 
welcome the monarch. So pleased was William 
with the entertainment, that he offered him the honour 
of knighthood; but Nash refused it, saying ** please 
your majesty, if you intend to make me a Knight, I 
wish it may be one of your poor Knights of Windsor, 
and then I shall have a fortune at least equal to sup- 
port my title.” In 1701 he was appointed master of 
the ceremonies at Bath; and immediately instituted 
a set of regulations, as remarkable for their strict- 
ness, as for their judicious adaptation to the wants 
and society of the place. While in the plenitude 
of his power and popularity, Nash lived in the most 
splendid style of elegance, supporting his expenses 
by a long run of suceess at the gaming table. His 
dress was covered with expensive lace, and he wore 
a large white cocked hat. The chariot in which he 
rode was drawn by six gray horses, and attended by 
a long cavaleade of servants, some on horses, others 
on foot; while his progress through the streets was 
made known by a band of French horns and other 
instruments, His common title was the King of Bath; 
and his reign continued with undiminished splendour 
for more than fifteen years. His health then began 
to decline, and his resources grew less plentiful. 
As the change in his spirits and circumstances be- 
came more evident, his former acquaintances gra- 
dually forsook him, and he died at the age of 88, in 
comparative indigence and solitude. His character, 
however, was so estimated by the corporation of the 
city, that he was buried with great magnificence at 
its expense; and his epitaph, a neat tribute to his 
memory, was written by Dr. Harrington. —Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, vol. VII. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO MY BABE.—sy petra. 


There is no sound upon the night— 
As, by the shaded lamp, I trace, 
My babe, in infant beauty bright, 
The changes of thy sleeping face. 
Hallowed for ever be the hour 
To us, throughout all time to come, ; 
Which gave us thee—a living flower— 
To bless and beautify our home. 
Thy presence is a charm, which wakes 
A new creation to my eight; 
Gives life another look, and inakes 
The wither'd green, the faded bright. 


Pure as a lily of the brook, 
Heaven's signet on thy forehead lies, 
And heaven is read in every look, 
My daughter, of thy soft blue eyes. 
In sleep thy little spirit seems 
To some bright realms to wander back, 
And seraphs, mingling with thy dreams, 
Allure thee to their shining track. 
Already like a vernal flower 
Tsee thee opening to the light, 
And day by day, and hour by hour, 
Becoming more divinely bright. 
Yet in my gladness stirs a sich, 
Even for the blessing of thy birth, 
Knowing how sins and sorrows try 
Mankind, and darken o'er the earth! 
Ah, little dost thou ween, my child, 
The dangers of the way before, 
How rocks to every path are piled, 
Which few, untarm’d, can clamber o'er. 


Sweet bud of beauty! how oft wilt thou 
indure the bitter tempest’s strife! 
Shall thy blue eyes be dimm’d—thy brow 
Indented by the cares of life? 
If years are spared to thee—alas! 
It may be—ah! it must be so; 
For all that live and breathe, the glass 
Which must be quaif’d, is drugg’d with wo. 
Yet ah! if prayers could aught avail, 
So calm thy skies of life should be, _ 
That thou shouldst glide, beneath the sail 
Of virtue, on a stormless sea; 
And ever on thy thoughts, my child, 
The sacred truth should be impress’d— 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguiled, 
Who liveth best, God loveth best. 
Across thy path, Religion’s star 
Should ever shed its healing ray, 
To lead thee from this world’s vain jar, 
To scenes of peace and purer day. 
Shun vice—the breath of her abode 
Is poisoned, though with roses strewn, 
And cling to Virtue, though the road 
Be thorny—boldly travel on! 
For thee I ask not riches—thou 
Wert wealthy with a spotless name; 
Task not beauty—for thy brow 
Is fair as my desires could claim. 
Be thine a spirit loathing guilt, 
Kind, independent, pure and free;— 
Be like thy mother,—and thou wilt 
Le all my soul desires to see! 


— 


Black. Mag. 


TO ZERA, 
BY WM. ANDERSON, AUTHOR OF ** POETICAL ASPIRA- 
TIONS.” 


I saw rertig the ball-room, deck’d in beauty, as a 
bride, 

But another whisper’d in thine ear, and linger’d by 
thy side; 

Then every eye was lit with smiles, and every eheek 
did shine; 

Of all the hearts that bounded there, the saddest one 
was mine. 


I saw thee, in the mazy dance, swim like the sunbeam 
I saw ctu another’s hand, and bless another’s 
Then, like a little child that dies, hope was forever 
And a A was likea drifting wreck that cannot 
find a shore, 
Oh bitter, bitter is the smile that once was all mine 
Feiovet- tate to others now, and cold to me alone; 
And bitter are the looks of love, which I may never 
Tho’ cers sn them in their light, I only wither 
there. 


And yet, methought thine eye was dim, methought 
thy check was pale, 

Perchance one stolen look at me might make thy 
heart to fail; 

Perchance that heart was beating then with busy 
thoughts of me— 

The very flower upon thy breast was languishing like 
thee. 


For, oh! there was a time when I was never from 
thy side, 

And thou wouldst let me call thee then my beautiful, 
my bride; 

But hearts will change, and love grow cold, and truth 
become a dream, 

And all that once seem’d constancy, alas! did only 
seem. 


Hold on thy course! and breathe thy vows to others 
as to me--- 

If thou wert all that once thou wert, I’d ne’er return 
to thee! ae 

The captive bird comes back no more when it has 
broke its chain--- 

And the heart that once has fail’d in love, can never 
love again. 


PELSHAZZAR.—BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


Hiour of an empire’s overthrow! 
The princes from the feast were gone; 
The idol flame was burning low; 
’Twas midnight upon Babylon— 
That night the feast was wild and high— 
‘That night was Zion’s God profan’d, 
The seal was set to blasphemy; 
The last deep cup of wrath was drained. 


Mid jewel’d roof and silken pall, 
Belshazzar on his couch was flung: 

A burst of thunder shook the hall; 
He heard—but ‘twas no mortal tongue! 
** King of the East! the trumpet calls, 
That calls thee to the tyrant’s grave: 

A curse is onthy palace walls— 

_ A curse is on thy guardian wave; 


A surge is in Euphrates’ bed, 
That never filled its bed before-- 
A surge, that e’er the morn be red, 
Shall load with death its haughty shore. 
Behold a tide of Persian steel, 
A torrent of the Median car; 
Like flame their glory banners wheel; 


Rise, King, and arm thee for the war.” 


Belshazzar gazed, the voice was past; 
The lofty chamber filled with gloom; 
But echoed on the sudden blast, 
The rushing of a mighty plume. 
He listened; allagain was still; 
He heard no elarion’s iron clang; 
He heard no fountain’s gushing rill— 
The breeze that through the roses sang. 


He slept; in sleep wild murmurs came; 
A visioned splendour fired the sky; 

He heard Beldberaer"s taunted name; 
He heard again the prophet ery: 

‘¢ Sleep, Sultan! ’tis thy final sleep; 
Or awake or sleep, the guilty dies; 

The wrongs of those who watch and weep, 
Around thee and thy nation rise.” 

He started; mid the battle’s yell, 
He saw the Persian rushing on; 

He saw the flames around him swell; 
Thou’rt ashes, King of Babylon! 


SONG OF THE GRECIAN AMAZON. 


I buckle to my slender side 

The pistol and the cimeter, 

- And in my maiden flower and pride 

Am come to share the tasks of war. 
And yonder stands my fiery steed, 

‘That paws the ground and neighs to go, 
My charger of the Arab breed; 

1 took him from the routed foe. 


My mirror is the mountain spring, 
At which I dress my rutiled hair; 
My dimmed and dusky arms I bring, 
And wash away the blood-stain there. 
Why should I guard from wind and sun 
This cheek, whose virgin rose has fled, 
It was for one—oh, only one— 
I kept its bloom, and he is dead. 


But they who slew him unaware, 
Of coward murderers lurking nigh} 
And left him to the fowls of air, 
Are yet alive, and they must die. 
They slew him—and my virgin years 
Are vowed to Greece and vengeance now; 
And many an Othman dame, in tears, 
Shall rue the Grecian maiden’s vow. 


I touched the lute in better days, 
I led in dance the joyous band; 
Ah! they may move to mirthful lays 
Whose hand can touch a lover’s hand. 
The march of hosts that haste to meet, 
Seem gayer than the dance to me; 
The lute’s sweet tones are not so sweet 
As the fierce shouts of victory. 


From the Amateur. 
THE BALLAD OF THE OYSTERMAN. 


It was a tall young oysterman lived by the river 
side 

His shop was just upon the bank, his boat.was on the 
tide; 

The daughter of a fisherman, that was so straight 
and slim, 

Lived ovtr on the other bank, right opposite to him, 


It was the pensive oysterman that saw a lovely maid, 

Upon a moonlight evening, a sitting in the shade; 

He saw her wave her handkerchief, as much as if to 
say, 

**1’m up to snuff, young oysterman, and dad is gone 
away.” 


Then up rose the oysterman, and to himself said he, 

**{ cuess Pll leave the skiff at home, for fear that 
folks should see; : 

I read it in the story-book, that for to kiss his dear, 

Leander swam the Hellespont,—and I will swim this 
here.” 


Aud he has leaped into the waves, and he has cross- 
ed the stream, 

And he has clambered up the bank, all in the moon- 
light gleam; 

O there were kisses sweet as dew, and words as soft 
as rain,— 

But they have heard her father’s step, and in he leaps 
again! 

Out spoke the ancient fisherman—‘*O what was that 
my daughter!” 

‘¢ Twas nothing but a brickbat, sir, I chuck’d into 
the water;”’ 

*¢ And what is that there funny thing that paddles off 
so fast?” 

‘¢ It’s nothing but a porpoise, sir, that’s beena swim- 
ming past.” 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman,—** now bring me 
may harpoon! 

I'll get into my fishing boat, and fix the fellow soon:” 

Down fell the lovely damosel, as falls a slaughter’d 
lamb 

Her hair droop’d round her pallid checks, like sea- 
weed on a clam. 


Alas for those two loving ones, she waked not from 
her swound, 

And he was taken with the cramp, and in the waves 
was drown’d, 

But Fate has metamorphosed them in pity of their 
wo, 


MARRIED, 
On Sunday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, M, 
Brices, to Miss Erizaneta Bown, 
all of this city. 


DIED, 

On the morning of the 25th inst. of jaundice 
Wituram W. Howe tt, aged 46 years. 4 

On Sunday morning, in the 61st year of hinge 
Mr. JoserH Bropston. ’ 

July 24, Srernen C, Carpenter, Esq. aged 79. 

On Sunday evening, Harper, aged 14, 

On Saturday last, at 11 o’clock, P. M. after a fey 
hours illness, Mr. Groner Knorn, Senr. in the 65) 
year of his age. 

On Saturday morning 24th inst. after a lingerin, 
illness, Mr. WiLt1am Sen. in the 54th yey 
of his age. 

On Saturday the 24th inst. after a lingering illnes, 
ALEXANDER Hamitron Heysuam, son of the la 
Capt. Heysham, aged 26 years. 

On Monday, the 26th inst. after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Susan Gipson, wife of Robert J. Gibson, 

On Monday afternoon, after a lingering indi 
sition, Mr. Joun STEVENSON, in the 56th year of 
his age. 

Suddenly on Monday evening, Mrs. Any Huy, 
(relict of the Rev. Dr. Hay,) aged 81 years. 

On Monday evening, after a protracted illness, jp 
the 71st year of his age, Mr. ‘Tuomas Cansrairs, 

The Hon. Ronerr H. Anams, Senator in cop. 
gress from the state of Mississippi, died at Natchez 
on the 2d inst. after a short illness. 
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And now they keep an oyster shop for mermaids | description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despat¢! 
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